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CHAPTER IV. 
THE YOUNG LAIRD FALLS SICK. 


Ir was hardly possible, much as the high-handed lady of Windy- 
gates might cling to the possibility, that young Windygates would 
get out of the Paris of his day, with his improved manners and 
increased knowledge of the world, without his ever being in 
jeopardy, or without his carrying away any damage from the in- 
flammable materials around him. This had been far from the 
judgment of Windygates; and Braehead himself, however self- 
satisfied, however faithful and discreet a guide, would have been 
the last man to profess to work miracles—he who had renounced 
miracles in every form, at every date, with the rest of the 
Christian creed. 

It was a matter of uncertainty beforehand what would be the 
nature of Allan’s peril and the penalty paid for braving it; he 
might be so mad as to stake and lose the price of the estate of 
Windygates—supposing it in the market. He might fight one 
or more duels and either be killed or badly wounded, or have 
to flee the French country to escape from the vengeance of 
the relations of the man he had slain. He might be betrayed 
into a shameful entanglement with a profligate married woman 
or a ballet girl, or a wanton of a peasant-born grisette—according 
to his depraved taste. He might be perverted and join the 
apostate Church of Rome after he had been reared in the pure 
doctrine of the reformed Kirk of Scotland. He might go with 
Braehead to the meetings of the encyclopedists, till young Allan’s 
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faith had not a leg left to stand upon, and he returned to Scotland 
an avowed atheist. That would be worse in some of his kindred’s 
eyes than if he had committed murder and were about to pass 
under the hangman’s escort ‘up the long ladder, and down the 
little tow.’ Thus, all things considered, it was perhaps the very 
lightest blackmail that could have been levied on the lad when 
he was suddenly attacked by one of the fevers for which the state 
of the streets and gutters of Paris afforded ample reasons, and 
lay sick and helpless for many days at his inn. 

The mischance was not a trifle to Braehead; he was at his 
wits’ ends what to do—how he was to bring young Windygates 
round; whether he—Braehead—ought not to summon Lady 
Windygates to come at once to her son. But, deficient as Brae- 
head was in imagination, he could not help realising the con- 
sternation his letter would excite. There would be an overthrow 
of the whole domestic economy at Windygates, while there would 
be the greatest difficulty in Lady Windygates’ making the journey 
alone, since one of the heads of the house must bide at home to 
see that everything did not go to wreck and ruin, especially with 
the harvest coming on. Braehead’s hands would be full with a 
vengeance if he were left with Allan in extremity, and with Lady 
Windygates set down at a Paris inn, unable to speak a word of 
French, determined to have her own way, and distracted with the 
state of her son. Why, there were the smells alone—she would 
not stand them for a day ; she would not swallow this, or let young 
Windygates drink that ; she would not listen to the apothecary, or 
have anything to do with his medicines. Her presence, instead 
of furthering Allan’s recovery, would lessen his chance of pulling 
through; she would have him—Braehead—and herself in fevers 
of their own before they had done with the young laird’s version of 
the complaint. And all this was happening just when there was 
to have been a discussion on Berkeley’s views by a few qualified 
spirits, and when a hope had been held out that the little billie 
from Ferney, whom the bullies had beaten in the dark ages, might 
visit the city, and Robbie Wedderburn and he might measure 
spiritual swords, to the edification of the bystanders! 

Many a time Braehead vowed that never again would he saddle 
and bridle himself with the charge of a laird’s heir and a wife’s 
son in order to lessen the expense of his holiday. 

In Braehead’s dilemma he had recourse to the Hotel de 
Chalons, for which he had shown no great inclination hitherto. 
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The people there were young Windygates’s friends, whom he had 
misspent his time in running after. They ought to know of his 
condition, when they might suggest something for his relief. 

Braehead stood again in the ante-chamber where he and Allan 
Wedderburn had taken their places for the first exchange of 
civilities, among a small crowd of applicants for the family’s 
acquaintance and patronage, and made a page carry his card, with 
the news of the young man’s illness scrawled on it, to Madame, 
in her demi-toilette on her great bed. Robbie could distinguish 
the reception which his missive met with. ‘The governor of 
Monsieur Alain—the fat man with the plump hands—I abhor a 
plump hand—what does he here? His pupil ill—the poor boy! 
Fever! Mon Dieu! My vinaigrette, Ninon, make haste—fly! 
Those fevers are frightfully infectious—what is it that the man 
seeks here? Is it that he would poison us all, and have the fever 
over the hotel, over Paris, before he stop ?’ 

‘Is it like small-pox, ma chére mére?’ cried the shrill voice 
of the little Countess ; ‘ will it make us hideous-—dye us purple,! 
or cover us with black spots?’ ‘ Ah ciel! what shall we do?’ 
chimed in the future Abbess in accents of still deeper dismay. 

‘Monsieur the apothecary, it is your business,’ resumed 
Madame in a calmer tone ; ‘ you go with his tutor to the unfortu- 
nate young man. Heavens! who would have thought it, when 
he looked like an ox? See what you can do for him, order for 
him what he needs. Monsieur the Duke’s larder and cellar are 
at your disposal, I answer for it, but you must answer for the in- 
fection. I depend upon you.’ 

‘Permit me to go, Madame the Duchess,’ said another voice, 
fuller, but harsher also. ‘For me—I am not frightened, and I can 
go everywhere ; it is the privilege of one who has been a wife, and 
yet is a nobody, like a young girl. I shall see to what extent 
the young gentleman ails; he will be better for a woman to look 
after him a little ; at the same time, Monsieur the apothecary will 
take care that I do not bring away the infection in my reticule or 
my capdte. He can smoke me all over if he likes, and if you 
prefer that I enter not your presence while Monsieur Wedderburn’s 
illness lasts I consent to so wise a precaution.’ 

‘A thousand thanks, our cousin Jeannette—it is thou who art 
wise,’ said the Duchess, with more than one shade of mocking 
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meaning in her voice. ‘I did not think to see you play the part 
of a nursing sister—but who knows? the transition has been made 
before now—that may be your final destination. In the meantime 
discharge all the duties which the family owe to this Scotch 
gentleman, since the poor boy was not only wn brave homme, he 
was also recommended to our good offices by Lady Lathones. Let 
me know by Ninon or Monsieur the Duke—he has no fear of the 
infection either—how the patient goes on. The governor out 
there will serve you for a chaperon, even if you were not, as you 
say, so happy as to be able to dispense with that troublesome 
commodity.’ 

‘So much for the tender mercies of fine ladies,’ said Braehead 
to himself bitterly. ‘I am turned over to a dulcinea, a harpy, 
who will only prey for her own ends on the simple laddie, simple 
enough, when he had all his wits about him, to be taken in by such 
a crew.’ 

But Windygates was uvjust in his wrath. In the first place, all 
fine ladies were not heartless ; witness the pink and perfection of 
fine ladies, of spirituelles, and sweet women—Madame de Sevigné. 
She caught her death by insisting in her old age on nursing one 
of her distant kindred of a younger generation, who lay sick of a 
dangerous epidemic, but recovered from the disease, while her 
self-appointed nurse paid the penalty. After all, young Windy- 
gates was no kinsman of Madame la Duchesse de Chalons, and 
if she had been attracted by his youthful enthusiasm, and had 
inspired him in turn with eager, reverent devotion to her person, 
he was by no means the first person, nor would he be the last, to 
whom she had extended like grace, who was bound to her by 
similar ties. The flowers know but one moon, the moon knows 
many flowers. 

It was also true that Madame St. Barbe, in putting into 
practice her amiable suggestion, was not solely impelled by 
hardened levity and grasping far-reaching selfishness. She was 
constitutionally fearless to recklessness, so that she had no nervous 
dread of disease to overcome. Apart from this natural quali- 
fication, and whatever underlying motives might influence her, the 
‘weeping blood’ in woman’s breast was not wholly dried up in 
the worldly, passionate nature, though, as far as man could see, 
it had not, in spite of some wealth of original endowment, had 
the shadow of a chance given it. On the contrary, it had been 
tossed here and there, now played with, now spurned, anon galled 
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in the most sensitive quarter, or mortally shamed. When and 
where could Madame St. Barbe have entered a nobler world, and 
risen to higher things, with purer, truer, tenderer aims? Yet she 
was touched by the unwonted sight of the helplessness and delirium 
of the strong young man as she had known him. She was willing 
to do all she could for his relief. She got more and more inter- 
ested in her voluntary task; she came again and again to his sick 
room, always as one of those angels of common sense, self-control, 
patience, and pity which women—even those of them who are 
least esteemed—often show themselves to benighted man under 
the circumstances. Soon Braehead, with all his self-sufficiency 
and contradictoriness, looked forward to Madame St. Barbe’s 
entrance on the scene, and clung pusillanimously to the support 
of her presence and advice. 

The first thing that young Windygates saw when conscious- 
ness returned to his eyes was the tall figure and dark handsome 
face of Madame St. Barbe bending over him with anxious kind- 
ness, while her arm was under his head and she held a cordial to 
his lips. The whole thing was done as if she was courageously 
indifferent to personal risk and magnanimously insensible to all 
that was depressing and repellent in the surroundings. 

‘Is it you, Madame the Duchess?’ murmured the poor lad, 
still dazed and dumbfounded, while his breast heaved at the un- 
imaginable condescension. 

‘Nothing so fine, Monsieur,’ said the lady with a little scoff, 
but still speaking softly, for her heart was full with the satisfac- 
tion of seeing him restored to the use of his senses. ‘ You must 
put up with the poor cousin Jeannette in lieu of somebody vastly 
better.’ 

‘Cousin Jeannette is very good,’ he said hastily, recognising 
her, and vexed, in a dull way, at having mortified her. 

‘No, not very good,’ she said quickly. ‘ You are too trustful, 
my patient, but she is your friend and servant, while you want 
her.’ 

If it had rested with Braehead, young Windygates would not 
have wanted his dubious benefactress long, after he had got the 
turn of the fever and was in a fair way of recovery. 

That cool philosopher, who professed to expect nothing save 
selfishness from his fellow-creatures—in whom naturally his 
magnificently astute and logically narrow intellect saw no spark of 
divinity, waxed positively wrathful at the inevitable egotism of 
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one of his neighbours. Having got, as he was bound to admit, 
what he and young Windygates had urgently required out of the 
friendliness of Madame St. Barbe, Braehead was prepared to turn 
his back on such friendliness and have nothing more to do with it. 
His excuse was that necessity knows no law, and that he was 
answerable to Windygates and Lady Windygates at home for any 
scrape their son might get into abroad through his illness, as 
through the other incidents of his stay in Paris. So Braehead would 
have dismissed the obliging lady, whom he was already beginning 
to accuse of indelicate officiousness, without further ceremony, and 
would even have ignored her part in the matter. But he argued 
without his host when he counted on Allan’s acquiescence in his 
prudent policy, and Allan and Madame St. Barbe together were 
too much even for Braehead’s thick-skinned, dogged resolution. 
Young Windygates, in his gratitude and pleasure at finding a 
gracious woman at hand who could and would minister to his 
weakness, and charm away his ennui and his fits of home-sickness 
almost as well as Madame the Duchess could have done it, was 
not going to behave like a brute to Madame’s cousin, who was 
handsome and witty in her own way, though it was not the ex- 
quisite way of his and her patroness. He was not going to have 
nothing further to say to Madame St. Barbe after his first great 
need, and with it her excess of generous self-devotion, had 
passed, in order to humour an unmannerly, unthankful maggot 
of Braehead’s, which Windygates and Lady Windygates would 
have been the last persons to authorise. Young Windygates 
would not suffer himself to be guilty of disloyalty to his earlier 
goddess, the Duchess. He would not throw a shade of blame 
on her or allow others to do it in his hearing; yet it did pique 
him secretly, in spite of the irresponsibility of his goddess to 
the laws of common humanity, womanliness, and motherliness, 
binding on the rest of her kind, that she had taken so little notice 
of him—her sworn champion, her elected jils—in his illness. 
She had sent the Duke’s apothecary, as she might have sent him 
toa lacquey. She had permitted her cousin to visit him and 
spend hours daily by his sick-bed; but, so far as he could learn, 
the great Madame had contented herself with the most perfunc- 
tory inquiries after his welfare. She had not deferred by asingle 
day her annual sojourn at the Duke’s country house of Les 
Sapins, near Choisy-le-Roi, when the Court was there. All this 
served to increase by force of contrast the sick man’s dawning 
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appreciation of the widow St. Barbe, who had voluntarily stayed 
behind the rest of the household for his benefit, and instead of 
withdrawing her amiable attentions had redoubled them. She 
had done this at the very time when the fact that he was out of 
danger might have given her an excuse for acting on Braehead’s 
ill-conditioned hints, and departing with the heads of the noble 
Chalons family. But for her, he might have had a relapse, and 
sunk and died far from his people—his mother, who would neither 
be to hold or bind because he had been ill and she had not pre- 
sided over his illness; his father, who would be very quiet, but 
much exercised by it; all his friends—including ‘set-up,’ saucy 
Maisie Hunter—far from Windygates and Scotland. He would 
have had nothing to fall back upon save the tender mercies of 
Braehead, who was all very well—Allan did not wish to be un- 
grateful to Robbie Wedderburn either, or to say that he had not 
done his duty by the young man—but a man—an elderly man— 
a man who neither believed in God nor the Devil, was not a great 
stay to fall back upon in such a strait. 

What pleasure could it be for Madame St. Barbe to come and 
sit with him when he was not able to do more than totter from his 
bed to the great armchair, whose pillows she, and only she, could 
arrange so that he could rest comfortably? He was horrified to 
think what a spectacle he must present to her when he looked into 
the glass and saw that his face was as thin and white as his hands, 
while his hair had been cut off to cool his head in the violence 
of the fever. He was sure that Maisie Hunter would have laughed 
if she had seen him, and would never have let him forget the appear- 
ance he presented, or else she would have treated him as a child, 
though she was years his junior. But Madame St. Barbe handed 
him her pocket mirror to convince him how well he ‘ set ’ the black 
velvet skull-cap she had made for him ; she took pains to divert him 
with her animated accounts of the Court and the quality. He 
had never heard stories like hers except Madame the Duchess’s 
stories, which were still more entertaining; but when a fellow 
could not have the best he was wise to take the second best. It 
was almost as agreeable for him to be encouraged to tell Madame 
St. Barbe all about Windygates—how long the snow lay there in 
spring, how the privet bushes and the very leaves of the potatoes 
were blighted by the winds, and how, when it was stormy weather, 
they—the family—would sometimes not see the face of a stranger 
for a week at a time. She would shiver and throw up her hands 
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at that, and he would laugh and tell her that the natives never 
found it cold or dull. Then she would make him tell her still more 
about his father and mother, the neighbours and the neighbour- 
hood, the Pitblair races, which brought crowds of company while 
they lasted, Dalbeath Fair, which collected company of another 
description, and had its own fun. He would describe the birds he 
had shot and the fish he had caught, and the dogs and horses he had 
trained. She would listen to him with the most good-humoured 
patience—even press for more of the homely details, as if they 
had a real interest for her. But he was not such a puppy as to 
believe that she had any object in maintaining the conversation, 
except to entertain him. After ail, his descriptions must sound 
very flat to a fine creature like her, who had been accustomed 
from her youth to mingle in the best company in Paris, which she 
was fitted to adorn. No doubt she saw it all, as it were, from the 
back windows apportioned to a poor relation. That did not pre- 
vent her from being a fine woman; nay, to a generous nature it 
lent a pathetic side to her gifts and graces when one thought of 
the disadvantages she had been forced to overcome, and the trials 
she had been sentenced to bear. Married, when no more than a 
child like the little Madame, to a rogue and villain; left desti- 
tute at his death, with no refuge to cling to save the cold and 
careless charity of her grand relations, whose grandeur separated 
her from them by an impassable gulf—yet, with the exception of 
the Duchess, the poor cousin Jeannette had a nobler presence and 
a keener wit than the whole set of them put together. 

Yes, what a ‘ gallant-looking ’ woman she was! What a carriage, 
what eyes, what hair she possessed! Would she not ‘look fine,’ 
sitting in the chimney corner of his mother’s parlour or standing 
at the hall window at Windygates? Would she not lend them 
an entirely new distinction, taking away from them all their hard 
homely lines, bestowing on them an air of grace, dignity, and esprit 
borrowed from this wonderful world of Paris, where she was to the 
manner born? How her long taper fingers picked up and dropped, 
rolled and unrolled, interlaced and disentangled, with a magical 
swiftness and sureness, those bobbins on the cushion at which she 
was accustomed to work, when she sat beside him, till she saw him 
do more than trifle with his chicken and truffles, his glass of red 
Burgundy, or his cup of frothed chocolate. What would his 
mother think of such ceaseless industry? She was inclined to 
hold by the rustic proverb that a woman’s tocher should lie in 
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her shoulders rather than in her head or her heels. For to that 
day in Scotland the virtuous woman, like her who figured in the 
last chapter of Proverbs, was known rather by the work of her 
skilful and diligent hands than by the offspring of her brain. 
Would not Lady Windygates, who cherished her wedding providing 
of French and Flanders laces and set great store on them—both 
for the beauty, which pleased her woman’s eyes, and the market- 
able value, which delighted her thrifty Scotch mind—hbe greatly 
taken by Madame St. Barbe’s cobweb work and her unrelaxing 
energy in its production? These coils and coils of real French 
lace meant something like a small fortune, while the time had 
not come in his country when even a laird’s wife might not con- 
tribute to her husband’s income, though it was a reasonably fair 
one. She furnished the profits of her own and her maids’ flax 
spinning or thread bleaching; if she had any old neighbours 
settled ‘across the water,’ she even indulged in the still more 
enterprising importation and retail among her friends and ac- 
quaintances of French silks and cambrics. Young Windygates 
was not avaricious on his own account, but he could not help 
making certain calculations, as, for instance, how far Madame St. 
Barbe’s enviable power as a worker, which equalled her delightful 
ability as a talker, might not to a certain extent counterbalance 
in Lady Windygates’s eyes the many serious drawbacks of the 
younger lady’s foreign origin, her Roman Catholic religion, her 
poverty, and her widowhood. Was it not just possible that this 
lucrative accomplishment alone might win for her one cf the chief 
encomiums which Lady Windygates was ever heard to bestow on a 
favourite—that she was an active, ‘eydent’ lass, likely to become a 
thoroughgoing woman, with plenty of output, enterprise, and energy 
in her nature, a woman who would see neither herself nor anybody 
belonging to her come down *~ '’ — world, for she would hold her 
own and her husband’s goo’ well together, would double them in 
the turning over, would ve enough and to spare for the poor 
and needy, in short wor . be a credit to the name she bore ? 

As young Windy¢g wes leant lazily back in his invalid’s chair 
one fine July afternoon, and watched Madame St. Barbe and her 
occupation where she sat near him, weaving her lace like a very 
Arachne, he realised how much her graceful handiwork contributed 
to the elegance of her dress. The ruffles at her dimpled elbows 
were composed of it. It bordered the cambric neckerchief shading 
her supple throat, and coming down over her falling shoulders till 
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it veiled her rounded waist. It edged her gauze hat and was the 
material of which the great cockade was composed that held the 
brim of the hat where it was turned up at one side. It frilled 
both her silk gown, opening in front like a pelisse, and the cambric 
jupe which could be seen within the opening. 

‘In my country,’ he said, moving his hand in the direction of 
the lace, ‘women call such bravery as you are always making and 
wearing, which sets you so well, “ pearlins.” They would say you 
were very fond of pearlins, Madame St. Barbe.’ 

‘They would not say wrong,’ she answered with her flashing 
smile, ‘but why do you still call me Madame St. Barbe, Monsieur, 
after we have been such good friends; can I not be Jeannette to you? 
Not Cousin Jeannette, if you please, but quite simply Jeannette. 
Ah, you do not know how I sigh to hear once more the Jeannette 
without the Cousin,’ she ended, making an expressive mouwe. She 
was a born coquette ; she would have coquetted with Braehead if he 
would have responded in kind. He did not dream of doing so; in 
fact, he would not have been moved in that way by the Duchess 
herself, though he was ready to oblige Lady Windygates. He 
was on friendly terms with the women of his kindred and water- 
side, but, as to philandering or the faintest approach to love-making, 
Braehead had neither time nor taste for such follies. 

Madame St. Barbe had to fall back—nothing loth—on young 
Windygates, who, as in a sense her patient, was bound to acquiesce 
in her wishes. She had come to like the lad after her fashion, 
and liking with her meant, not a quiet kindly affection—rather a 
brief madness, a fierce transitory passion. Her life since her early 
girlhood had been made up of such affadres de ceewr, more or less 
serious. These and high play had supplied her with her sensa- 
tions, her romantic adventures, her engrossing occupations. In 
them she had frittered away what heart and conscience she had 
started with. It was a wonder that her sorry history had left in 
her so many grains of honesty and kindness as she had retained. 
For even in this wild wilful liking there was something different 
from such tendresse as Jeannette St. Barbe had experienced for 
other men. Just as an evil man will sometimes be touched with 
lingering respect and yearning regret for the innocence of a young 
girl who has no suspicion of him, who trusts him as a friend 
and brother, so Madame St. Barbe had a troubled reverence, a 
pained sorrow, a soft side, where the young Scot was concerned. 
She could never forget that he had always respected her and was 
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blind in his guileless manliness to the conditions which com- 
promised her. Young Windygates, strong, brave, as she could not 
doubt him, with all his wits about him, and yet—ciel /—stupid 
and simple as a child, was a complete novelty to her. It said 
something for the young woman—fine lady and adventuress, 
whose chances in life had been so few and so fatally marred, that 
she did not despise young Allan any more than she hated him; 
she regarded him with wonder, and a little fear, at which she 
tried to laugh at the time, in the middle of her violent fancy for 
him. But neither the fancy nor the fear prevented the woman 
who had shifted for herself all her life, and learnt no end of craft 
in the shifting, from mixing up her miserable self-interest with 
her regard for the stranger. 

Though Madame St. Barbe was enslaved by Paris, and believed 
in her inmost soul that she could not live out of it, there were 
always intervals when her life became wearisome and intolerable to 
her. Then she would turn over with frequency and persistency, 
and with her understanding getting warped and confused in the 
process, such means as presented themselves for escaping from her 
humiliating subjection—with the still more humiliating revolts 
from it which she had perpetrated, and her worst objections to 
the means would dwindle dangerously for the moment. 

‘I will call you Jeannette if you wish it, Madame,’ said young 
Windygates in a voice which did not sound like hisown. He had 
never called even Maisie Hunter—his early playmate—to her face 
by any mode of address more familiar than ‘ Mrs. Maisie’ or ¢ Mrs. 
Hunter’ since she had been put into gowns with trains, and had 
her hair rolled up. He was not sure whether Maisie might not 
deal him even yet a rousing cuff if he failed in the ‘ Mrs. Maisie ’ 
or the shorter ‘ Mrs.’ 

‘But if I call you Jeannette,’ Allan went on, forgetting all 
about Maisie, ‘then I must be Allan to you, mind.’ 

‘ Like Paul and Virginia,’ said Jeannette with a ringing laugh ; 
‘very well, Alain ;’ and another sort of thrill than that which had 
passed through young Windygates when Madame the Duchess 
styled him mon fils tingled in his veins. 
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CHAPTER V. 
BRAEHEAD’S FLIGHT WITH HIS CHARGE. 


‘T’Lt Janet and Allan you! This pernicious nonsense must be put 
a stop to instantly, instantly. The silly callant would ruin himself 
because a Frenchified hussy has condescended to mix a draught 
for him. My word to his mother will not be worth a bodle if I 
do not take care. I would like to see how his father would look.’ 

It was Braehead who said these wrathful words to himself after 
he had paused behind the screen which had been put up before 
the door of the ante-room to shelter the heedless Allan from 
draughts, and caught the drift of the conversation which was going 
on without so much as the precaution of undertones in the room 
within. Braehead had not set himself to listen; the words had 
been wafted to him whether he would or not. At the same time 
it is doubtful if, after overcoming so many prejudices, he might 
not have been ready to agree with gentle King Jamie of pious 
memory that the use of an available ‘lug,’ when the interest of 
kinsman or friend required it, was perfectly allowable both in love 
and war. From that morning Braehead altered his tactics, though 
the alteration was exceedingly inconvenient to him and rendered 
him more dry-haired and opinionative than ever, because he was 
baulked in mastering the data of the encyclopedists. To think 
that a trifle so contemptible as a foolish flirtation should come 
between a wise man and his search for further wisdom! Braehead, 
in his sense of honour, of what was due to the lad’s mother and 
the head of the house, kept a lynx eye on all further intercourse 
between young Windygates and Madame St. Barbe. Robbie 
Wedderburn took care that he should make the third person at each 
meeting, or should be so liable to walk in upon the pair at any 
moment that they were never safe from interruption. He even 
hired Baptiste, the skinny, grizzled waiter told off for the sick 
gentleman’s service, whom Braehead appropriated under the ab- 
breviated title of ‘ Bappy,’ to perform the same office of marplot. 
It was all in vain that Bappy’s other master ordered him out of the 
room, even threatened to fling him out of the window, when Allan 
could hardly raise himself in his chair, for what he considered 
Bappy’s rank impudence. Young Windygates was quick enough 
in thinking the waiter a spying, officious rascal, but never sus- 
pected Braehead of being at the bottom of the man’s spying, nor 
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understood why the complacent Mentor was so disturbed in his 
mind and walked so often in and out of the hotel in those days. 
Young Allan was thick-headed in many respects. 

Madame St. Barbe saw much more clearly, but, as it happened, 
she was not to be held back or rebuffed. It belonged to her 
passionate, undisciplined nature to be bent on having her own 
way even in trifles. Braehead could not have pursued any line 
of conduct which would have rendered her more determined to 
. attach herself to M. Alain and make her own out of him. She 
positively enjoyed the tug of war with his guardian, in which her 
woman’s wit was tolerably sure to win the day. Braehead might be 
fretted out of his usual heavy self-complacent good-humour, and 
call herin his own mind a brazen-faced intriguing ‘ hizzy’ a dozen 
times a day, to no purpose. He was hounding her on to the step 
which would be fatal alike to her and young Allan. For none 
save a simple-hearted boy could ever dream of her fitting in to the 
domestic economy of Windygates ; a Turkish Sultana or an Indian 
Begum could hardly have been a more incongruous or hopeless 
mistake. And, unhappily for them both, he was of age, while he 
was too honest and modest, under Lady Windygates’s and the Rev. 
Andrew Brydon’s training—infinitely too far behind Madame St. 
Barbe in knowledge of the world—to think of a disgraceful com- 
promise. He might give her his promise and consider himself 
bound as a man of honour to stick to it at whatever cost. It was 
a comfort to know that on French ground he could not enter into 
an actual contract of marriage as he might have done in Scotland. 
For once Braehead, who was bound to be liberal in his social and 
political views, did not consider the boasted freedom of his native 
country an advantage to swear by. Finding himself foiled in every 
cautious effort to shut Madame St. Barbe out of the inn, to get 
her to leave town and join the Duchess in her play of entering 
into rustic interests, gathering walnuts and picking grapes, as a 
sequel to haymaking, Braehead took a desperate resolution, which 
with his habitual ‘ pawkiness’ he kept to himself to the last 
moment. 

Young Windygates had been talking by moments all day of 
eertain excursions he was disposed to take in pleasant company 
up and down the river, and out into the neighbouring forest land 
as far as Compiégne or Fontainebleau. For he too was sick of 
the summer heat in the fermenting crowds and foul air of the city, 
and was pining for fresh air and country sights and sounds, 
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‘I am glad to hear it, Allan, my man,’ said Braehead in answer 
to one of those rhapsodies, spoken towards night-fall, when there 
was no fear of further visitors for the next twelve hours. In con- 
sideration of the sultriness of the weather and of young Windy- 
gates’s advancing convalescence, he and Braehead had their chairs 
carried out on the balcony with the little table bearing their 
bottle of Bordeaux placed between them. ‘I’m glad to hear it,’ 
repeated Braehead cheerfully, ‘for you'll soon have your fill of 
caller air and the crowing of cocks, and maaing or baaing of sheep. - 
I believe it will be the first thing which will fairly set you on your 
feet again. Don’t you think it is time that we were turning our 
faces homewards, now that you are on your legs once more? I’m 
so sure of it that I’ve got our passports made out and given orders 
for the first relays of post-horses to be ready. I propose that we 
should start to-morrow not earlier than mid-day, in order to make 
the first stage an easy one and sleep at the end of it.’ 

His companion stopped him in astonishment and indignation. 
‘What do you mean? Why was I not told of this before? What 
is the reason of this stolen march ?’ 

‘Stolen is not the word, sir,’ Braehead took up the accusation 
calmly, but with some dignity; ‘I for one always apprehended 
that our tour was to finish some day. Indeed, we were to have 
been back at Windygates before the end of June, which we should 
have been but for your untoward illness—I hope you’re not going 
to wyte me with that?’ Braehead put in by way of parenthesis, 
in an accent of injured innocence, ‘ As to not telling you before the 
preparations for our departure were made, I thought it would only 
fyke you to hear them discussed and you not strong yet. And, as for 
farewell calls, purchases, and settling accounts, you ken you have 
to-morrow morning for that business. At the same time I would 
advise you to make as short a work of it as possible, for, as I said, 
you’ve not regained your fair share of health and strength. Another 
thing, young man—we’ve a good auld proverb, which you and 
fellows like you would do well to lay to heart, ‘ the least said is the 
soonest mended,’ Braehead ended with plausible ambiguity. 

Young Windygates sat frowning and staring before him down 
the narrow street, with the wine shops and the seats before their 
doors fully occupied, and the lights beginning to be kindled in 
the tall houses; then he turned and looked straight into Brae- 
head’s round, smooth, sagacious face—‘I don’t care whether you 
return or not, Braehead,’ he said vehemently, ‘but I tell you 
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flatly, I'll not go with you to-morrow. I’m not going to rise and 
ride at your word when you have not so much as thought it worth 
while to give me intimation of your intention beforehand.’ 

‘I don’t know what you call intimation,’ said Braehead with 
provoking coolness and reiteration ; ‘isn’t this intimation? And 
I’ve taken care to allow you all the time that any reasonable 
creature can want.’ 

‘Reasonable creature!’ echoed young Allan, fuming, and 
taking fresh umbrage at the words. ‘I’ll not stir a foot till I'm 
ready.’ 

‘There are two at a bargain-making, Mr. Allan Wedderburn,’ 
retorted Braehead, not at all discomposed, though he spoke firmly. 
‘IJ have your father and mother’s authority for seeing you home 
without further loss of time. Will you dispute that?’ He 
pulled out his pocket-book, drew forth a letter in the well-known 
handwriting of Lady Windygates, who wrote all the family letters, 
among her other multifarious duties, and placed it before her 
son. Allan could not in his greatest heat refuse to read the 
home missive. 

The letter had been written in answer to an announcement of 
the son and heir’s illness, which it treated, in the middle of the 
writer’s evident concern, as if young Windygates had no business 
to fall sick away in France, far from his mother’s doctoring and 
nursing. 

‘It must be all your and his doing,’ Lady Windygates told 
Braehead emphatically. ‘ You must have been neglecting to take 
the different cooling waters of which I furnished you with a good 
stock, and you'll not have troubled to get yourselves blooded when 
you felt out of sorts. I thought you would have had more sense 
—especially you, Braehead, at your years. Windygates is nigh 
out of his wits, and, as I cannot travel at an hour’s notice, there 
is nothing for it but that you and my son should start for Scot- 
land and the port of Leith the moment he is fit to travel. Both 
his father and me insist upon this. You'll not attempt the dili- 
gences, which might be too “shochling” and too crowded for a 
man new out of a fever. To avoid more fatigue than you can 
hinder, and save time, you'll just take a travelling carriage, though 
I’m advised it is throwing away a good deal of money, and post 
right through to Dunkirk. You'll not forget my cordials, that may 
be of use against the fatigue of the journey. Perhaps Madam 
the Duchess, of whom Allan has written very favourably, may 
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have some of her own brewing that she would like him to have, or 
the Duke will get you some of the best French brandy. As the 
heat you complain of will not last you across the water, and you 
may—for men are very “ through-other,” and have much need of 
a woman to look after them—have mislaid some of your haps, or 
let them be stolen by the dishonest gentry that, as I’m told, 
abound in Paris, you'll lay in what substitutes you can find, 
though I suspect they will be but poor ones, for your good Scotch 
greatcoats and cloaks. And, Braehead, I’ll never forgive you if 
you do not see to it that young Windygates is not put into a damp 
bed when he is lying on the road; a warming-pan must be used 
over the sheets to air them. It can be made to do it perfectly 
without singeing. Tell the lass just to pass it lightly up and down 
about a quarter of an inch from the surface; a damp bed is most 
dangerous. Another thing I will not forgive is that you delay 
needlessly about any of your nonsense of infidel books an hour 
after you get this letter. You'll start with the lad in good time, 
before the Lammas floods set in.’ 

There was a postscript: *‘ You can tell Allan from me that he 
may bring home a pair of buckles or solitaires for my cousin 
Maisie Hunter, of the Haughs; she will prize them coming from 
Paris—a young lady likes such a mindful piece of attention to be 
paid to her. Very likely Maisie will expect it, and it will be but a 
befitting compliment, considering the two families are sib, and 
that there has been a long-standing friendship between them.’ 

Young Windygates threw down the letter. ‘ What had you to 
do, telling them of my illness?’ he demanded impatiently. It 
could do no good, it could only vex them.’ 

‘Young man, I'll answer that question to your worthy father 
and mother, to whom alone I’m responsible,’ replied Braehead 
with some hauteur. 

Young Windygates had been brought up in strict habits of 
obedience to his parents and to those to whom they delegated 
their authority over him. Though he was a manly young fellow 
enough, he had never really had such a fling as he was now 
having with Braehead with any other of his guardians—the 
Rev. Andrew Brydon, Muirland Willie, the head keeper, who 
had taught the boy to shoot, or Maucom, the head groom, who 
had instructed him in the art. of sitting his pony, holding his 
reins and his whip, and keeping her head well up fora jump. It 
followed, as a matter of course, that Allan’s brief defiance collapsed 
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almost as soon as it was spoken, and that he submitted sulkily and 
grumblingly to the contract which he did not know how to set 
aside. 

Indeed, if the truth were told, the sulks and grumbles were 
soon little better than a feint to keep up young Windygates’s 
character for consistency. Even in the course of conversation, after 
the first shock to his self-importance in being thus summarily 
disposed of, without so much as asking his consent, a warm heart 
and the strength of old associations were proving too much for him. 
His desires were reverting in a bound to old Scotland, his own 
waterside, Windygates—even to Lady Windygates, in herdomineer- 
ing, yet devoted, way, scolding his shortcomings and ministering to 
his smallest want, with a mother’s long memory and ungrudging 
pains. The fits of home-sickness which had been apt to beset 
him when his fever was at its worst returned in full tide, and 
swept everything else before them. Oh! to stand again on the 
brow of the hill at Windygates, as he had hardly hoped to do a 
few weeks since ; to feel the fresh breeze, to drink the cold spark- 
ling water from the Packman’s Well among the bracken, to make 
a tryst with one or other of his old cronies—Bogriggs, or Boar- 
hills, or Sauchwood—for a hunt or a day’s coursing ; to attend the 
hunt ball, and cause that proud madam, Maisie Hunter, to dance 
half the night with her old playmate! All the languor of his 
recent sickness fled before the rush of pleasant, familiar ideas. It 
was as if a bewildering and misleading glamour which had come 
over him since his arrival in Paris was rent asunder and dispersed 
at a single stroke. Allan was himself again—the old ‘ young 
Windygates ’"—with home and home interests welcome as ever. 
Nay, they were only the more keenly appreciated because he had 
been for a season beguiled into forgetting them in a dazzling, 
enervating dream of witchery and splendour ; which could never 
come true for him; which, no sooner had he begun to return to 
his senses, than he was conscious that he did not really wish 
should become true. 

Yet, though Allan Wedderburn had sprung back like an 
unbent bone to his old loves, and was ready—not merely to offer 
no serious obstacle to the speedy departure which Braehead was 
about to accomplish—but, in spite of that troublesome necessity of 
being consistent, felt inclined to enter with hardly suppressed 
eagerness into the preparations, the young man was neither 
heartless nor ungrateful. He regretted that he could not see the 
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Duchess again, though he admitted to himself with a new breadth 
of view that doubtless her many engagements would prevent 
even the relinquishment of so important a matter as a final 
leave-taking between mother and son from making any save the 
most momentary impression upon her. It would not cost her so 
much as a megrim. As for the little Countess and the future 
Abbess, they had never troubled their juvenile heads about him, 
The Duke would probably be rather glad to get rid of his obliga- 
tion to a stranger—his inferior in social rank, as young Windy- 
gates was. The nobleman had discharged the obligation in the 
most exemplary, if perfunctory, manner; still, though the good 
breeding which had forced him to do so might prevent him from 
showing his relief consciously, nevertheless he must be relieved 
by being freed from a bore, however trifling. 

But there was one friend with whom young Allan must have a 
leave-tdking, and the simple anticipation of it tried his weakened 
nerves, shook his recently acquired equanimity, and caused him to 
feel hot and foolish. He would request an interview with Madame 
St. Barbe—Jeannette no longer, even in thought; and, as to 
the idea of her in the parlour chimney-corner, or the hall window 
at Windygates, it was preposterous, it could not be entertained 
fora moment. Nevertheless he would face the interview, beg 
her to accept his humble thanks for all her kindness, and implore 
her to receive the best keepsake he could find for her on so shorta 
notice. His purse was not very full, and it was likely to be well- 
drained in furnishing other remembrances of his stay in Paris, 
whether to Maisie Hunter, according to his mother’s reeommenda- 
tion, or to his remaining friends in Scotland. But, after all, it 
did not signify so much if his gift to Madame St. Barbe was not 
so handsome as he would have wished to make it—not nearly equal 
to her deserts, since he was satisfied that he had only to tell Lady 
Windygates of the kindness shown to him by Madame the Duchess’s 
cousin when his mother would never rest till she had repaid her 
son’s benefactress in every way in the elder woman’s power. 

It was too late for either visits or purchases that night, but 
young Windygates was abroad betimes next morning. He was 
humoured in the exercise of his recently restored powers by 
Braehead, who at the same time made the excuse of his young 
friend’s deficiencies in the French language to accompany him 
wherever he went. Braehead professed it was his duty likewise 
to pay his parting respects at the Hétel de Chalons, though the 
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noble owners were confessedly absent. No doubt the worthy 
gentleman shortened his own last calls and final words of contro- 
versy where his learned confreres were concerned, in order not to 
lose sight of young Allan. The bear-leader, who was more like 
the bear, danced attendance on the young man in half a dozen 
jewellers’, perfumers’, and confectioners’ shops, and also when he 
made, not one, but three separate calls at the Hétel de Chalons. 
For, as fate would have it, since Braehead was prepared to swear 
solemnly afterwards that he had nothing to do with the accident, 
not only had Madame St. Barbe failed to appear at the travellers’ 
inn in the early part of the day, she was reported to be absent each 
time that the couple called at the family mansion. The whole 
proceeding was a strain on young Windygates’s convalescence, and, 
though he had made up his mind to go through with it, he was 
not sorry to be spared the worst ordeal. He was almost thankful 
to put upin a small packet the amber and gold cross—to purchase 
which he had been fain to borrow a sum of money from Braehead, 
who had lent it without a murmur, and had not pulled a face 
till young Windygates’s head was turned in another direction. 
Alas! for the exigencies of a slenderly accomplished young 
gallant. Allan was compelled again to have recourse to Braehead, 
in the light ofa dictionary, for the letter which was to accompany 
the gift. Though Madame St. Barbe knew a little English, her 
practice was strictly viva voce; it was not to be supposed that she 
could read the language, and the writer’s head was aching too 
badly for him to look up French words and put them together 
intelligibly, not to say idiomatically and elegantly, like a well-bred 
young gentleman. He was driven to fall back on Braehead to 
help him to render the little he wanted to say into French, which, 
although it might be stiff and pedantic after the manner of 
Braehead, would still be the correct language of a man of parts 
and education. How sorely young Windygates rued too late that 
he had not paid attention, in proper time, to the writing out of his 
grammatical exercises and the learning by heart of his columns of 
regular and irregular verbs—as inculcated on him only too mildly 
by the Rev. Andrew Brydon! The only thing Allan could do 
now was to trust to the honour of Braehead. 

After all, neither the trust nor the temptation was very great ; 
young Windygates was not dictating a love-letter. He merely 
sought to express to Madame St. Barbe his profound respect and 
heart-felt thanks for all her unmerited good deeds on his behalf. 
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He begged her to do him the great honour of accepting the little 
token which accompanied the letter as a poor mark of all he felt. 
As for him, he needed no such token. Her generous pity for his 
illness and help in nursing him back to health would always be a 
cherished memory with him. He would fain have presented his 
little trinket and taken leave of her in person, and he had called 
repeatedly that day at the Hotel de Chalons for the purpose, but 
he had been singularly unfortunate in missing seeing her from 
the moment that he had got the unexpected summons which 
called him back at once to Scotland. He could only repeat his 
sentiments of respectful, lasting friendship, which his mother, 
when she was told of all the kindness which Madame St. Barbe 
had lavished on her son, would gladly endorse and confirm—a 
gratuitous assurance at which Braehead made another wry face. 
It might be that Madame St. Barbe would some day visit Scot- 
land (‘ God forbid!’ said Braehead under his breath) and give the 
Lathones family, and other ladies and gentlemen with whom she 
had been acquainted in their exile, the great pleasure of receiving 
her in their own houses. In that case he hoped she would not 
forget Windygates, where she would always be a welcome and 
honoured guest. 

Braehead construed the concluding sentence with a decided 
pursing up of his usually full placid lips. 

At last Allan signed himself, without further aid— 

‘Madame St. Barbe’s humble, devoted servant, to command, 

‘ ALLAN WEDDERBURN.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE LAST ENCOUNTER. 


BRAEHEAD had planned sagaciously that he and young Windygates 
should not set out in the berline which he had hired for their journey 
to the coast till the middle of the day, so that a man lately risen 
from a sick-bed might not have to surmount, in addition to the 
agitating ceremonies of leave-taking, the fatigue of a long stage 
before the travellers rested for the night. But there had been 
more delay than Braehead had counted on, and it was towards a 
red sunset on a dull lowering day, on which rain was beginning to 
fall, that the coach approached the city gate out of which they 
were to drive, and had to wait there. Passports and everything 
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on the travellers’ part had been in readiness, but extra traffic, carts 
laden with casks for the Médoc vineyards, and faggots from the 
neighbouring forests, to be laid up for winter use, blocked the way. 

Young Windygates leant back, white and weary, a different 
man from the eager ruddy youth who had entered Paris not so 
many weeks before. Braehead puffed and panted a little because 
of his stoutness, and raised his three-cornered hat as if to give 
the crown of his head air, but was as philosophic as need be, until, 
looking out of the coach window on his side, he detected a hackney 
coach driving rapidly up behind. From the corresponding window 
of that coach he detected a head and shoulders, wearing a lace 
fichw over a lace-trimmed mantle, and a gauze hat turned up 
with a lace cockade instead of a plume of feathers, stretched 
forward eagerly towards the berline. Then, to be sure, Braehead 
lost his customary equanimity. He not only drew back hastily 
without remark, planting his shoulders doggedly against his 
window ; he began to fret and fume, to use strong language, to 
rate the postillions, and to complain of the insult to the King of 
Great Britain in this uncalled-for detention of his subjects at a 
Parisian barrier. 

Something of the storm, at which young Windygates languidly 
opened his half-shut eyes, rolled as far as the principal delinquents. 
It had sufficient effect upon them to cause them to hurry the 
clearance of the way, so that the driver of the berline began to 
crack his long whip, and he and the postillions together to raise 
the hideous uproar of shouts and yells with which the coachmen 
and postillions of French public carriages of the day were wont to 
inaugurate their starting. The berline did, in fact, roll a few paces 
forward between the loaded carts, amidst the stamping of the cart- 
horses, the struggles of their drivers, the hoarse or shrill protests 
of the foot-passengers—for the most part peasants from the outlying 
villages returning from market—and the bawled instructions and 
angry curses of the much-tried officials guarding the public welfare. 

The next instant there was another jolting stop of the berline. 
Braehead, who seemed to have lost his head in the mélée, thrust 
his triangular hat and brown wig again out of his window, and with 
the only English oath which foreigners understand ordered his 
servants for the time being to drive over whatever obstacle stopped 
the way, for, if they were detained much longer, they would be 
benighted, and they would not reach the town at which they 
had agreed to stop before darkness set in. 
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‘ What ails you, Braehead ?’ asked young Windygates, rousing 
himself, ‘have you got a bee in your bonnet? Are you fey? 
The coachman is doing his best, and soare the officers doing theirs. 
It is not winter time ; what does the darkness of a summer night 
signify? It will not be well here when it will be gone again, and 
we have fairly good horses for foreign cattle. Stay! there is 
somebody tugging at the handle of the carriage-door on your side 
—a woman, I declare; open and see what she wants.’ _ 

‘T’ll do nothing of the kind,’ cried Braehead, in the troubled 
fury which was so great a contrast to his ordinary calm self-satis- 
faction and pompous wisdom, ‘some shameless Jezebel or wanton 
Delilah seeking to stop us or to get us to carry her with us.’ 

‘Touts, no, man,’ protested Allan, beginning to smile as well as 
to wonder at the towering rage and austere virtue of his companion, 
‘some beggar-wife, or poor lass, selling broadsheets and laces.’ 

Though it was still, as young Windygates had said, broad, if 
dull, daylight, the heavy masonry of the gateway, with the crowd 
of people and carriages in its shadow, wedged in the outlet, and 
darkened the view. The goaded horses dragged the coach another 
pace forward, one of its wheels getting into ominous proximity to 
a wheel of the hackney coach which had managed to come abreast 
of the other carriage, the pedestrians scattering, as they best 
might, right and left. 

‘You'll have us coupet before you’ve done, Braehead, and 
there was no hurry,’ young Allan declared indignantly when his 
attention was further caught by a cry of alarm from the crowd of 
people outside. 

The woman, whose efforts to open the coach-door had been 
fruitless, was not to be baulked in her determination to attract the 
travellers’ notice. In desperation or bravado, she was having the 
singular temerity to raise herself on a level with the coach 
windows by placing her foot on the axle of the wheel next her. 

‘My God!’ gasped young Windygates, in a voice of horror; 
‘it is Madame St. Barbe. Stop, coachman, for your life!’ 

But, not even to save his own life—not to say that of another 
—could the man in the cocked hat with the many capes have 
stopped the ponderous lumbering wheel which, without his know- 
ing it, had an infatuated fragile human being clinging to it like 
a fly. A rumble—a little crash—a weak, fluttering cry, almost 
like the bleat of a timid lamb—a roar of voices, which did not pre- 
vent the sensation of a hideous crunch—while Allan was on his feet, 
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staggering to get out. But the horror of the scene, following on 
the weakness left by his recent illness and the excitement and 
fatigue of the day, were too much for him, and he fell back against 
Braehead’s broad shoulder in a dead faint. 

When young Windygates came to himself after a considerable 
interval of unconsciousness and much agitated, unskilled, drenching 
with such restoratives as Braehead, in doing Lady Windygates’s 
bidding, had happily taken the precaution to have at hand, the 
lad could not tell where he was; little blame to him, for the great 
city with its traffic and its barriers was gone—left far behind. The 
berline, containing him and Braehead and its complement of 
servants, was travelling along in the dusk on one of those tree- 
bordered, broad, comparatively smooth roads which the loathed 
gabelle, the compulsory road labour, kept in tolerable order. The 
air was fresh and sweet after that of the city; the silence and 
the deepening twilight, to which a young moon, rising, lent an 
element of cheerfulness to balance its pensiveness, were soothing 
to the jarred nerves and shocked brain before they could recall 
what had prostrated them. 

‘Where are we? Have we set out? What happened as we 
left? Braehead, speak out and tell me all, or I’ll kill you,’ panted 
Allan, as memory returned with its torture from that hour. 

‘Whisht! Compose yourself, or the driver and the other 
fellows will hear you. Be calm, and I will tell you all there is 
to tell,’ said Braehead with a groan ; ‘ why should I hide from you 
what you're bound to know sooner or later? There was a most 
terrible, piteous accident.’ 

‘And Madam St. Barbe was in it. She was hurt. Why did 
you not wait? Why did you not put off our journey? I'll never 
forgive you after what she did for me,’ protested the young man 
frantically. 

‘ After what she did for you,’ muttered Braehead with a peculiar 
emphasis, ‘and now she has gone and done for herself—to lay at 
your door ; though, poor wretched woman, I don’t suppose that was 
in her calculation,’ he ended in a softer tone. 

‘What are you saying? I don’t understand!’ cried young 
Windygates with the feverish fretfulness of bodily weakness and 
unfathomable overpowering distress. ‘It cannot be too late to 
turn back yet. Hey, coachman, postillion !’ 

‘Hold your tongue, sir; are you mad?’ Braehead opposed 
him vehemently, starting up with something like a renewal of the 
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fury which had so astonished his companion a little time before, 
clutching Allan with the clutch of a vice, and speaking through 
his set teeth ; ‘ are you aware of the danger we’re in at the present 
moment, the difficulty I had to get away? IfI had not pleaded 
that you were a dying man in addition to being a British subject, 
and appealed to the evidence of the bystanders’ senses that we 
had done nothing to provoke the mad act, they would not have 
let us go.’ 

‘But I will not go and leave Madame hurt in the streets 
without lending her help, whatever danger we may be in,’ main- 
tained her old patient, faint already from the effects of his passion 
and the effort at resistance. 

‘ Allan Wedderburn, she wants no help of yours or mine,’ said 
Braehead solemnly. ‘If you will haveit, she is beyond help; she 
was not hurt, but slain. How could it be otherwise ?’ demanded 
Braehead, in a tone more in character with his customary cool- 
headed marshalling and sifting of tangible proofs. ‘The unfortunate 
female was thrown down by her own deed before the right wheel 
of the berline, and before that of a cart, heavily laden with wood, 
backing in front of her, that went grinding over her as well.’ 

‘It cannot be, it is not possible, it is too horrible,’ the lad 
refused, with strong shuddering, to believe the tale. ‘You are 
deceiving me in order to get me away from Paris. You never 
liked her, you know you never did, Braehead.’ 

‘My likes and dislikes have nothing to do with true or false 
statements, you foolish fellow,’ retorted Braehead with professional 
scorn, which was only tempered by a lingering sense of the tragedy 
he had just passed through, and by compassion for the misery 
of his charge. 

‘Upon my soul it is as I say,’ vowed the man, whose concep- 
tion of a soul was that of a flickering light of bodily life which 
went out in death as a candle sinks in its socket. ‘I leapt out of 
the berline when you fainted, and helped to drag her out from 
among the horses’ feet. I can tell you it was no pleasant task;’ 
and even Braehead shuddered in his turn at the recollection. 

Then young Windygates saw by the light of the carriage lamps, 
which had been lit and shone in at the window, that Braehead’s 
ordinarily precise dress, spotless and neat in its plainness, was in 
great disorder. His cravat was crumpled and soiled, one of his 
coat sleeves was torn and muddy, and his three-cornered hat, 
which lay on the seat beside him, was knocked in and had been 
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trodden on. In addition Braehead’s usually smooth ruddy face was 
drawn and blanched—almost cadaverous. He looked ten years 
older. These were undeniable signs that something had occurred 
which had shaken even his complacence and equanimity. 

‘It may all be a mistake,’ said young Wedderburn faintly, as 
they rolled along in the gathering darkness. 

Robbie Wedderburn shook his head grimly. ‘ How can that 
be?’ he asked, not unwilling to enter into the ghastly details, for 
a sort of stolid literalness was part of the man’s nature. ‘ Her 
back was broken, and there was a gaping wound under one ear 
which had let out enough life-blood to stain her whole breast and 
shoulders scarlet in no time. She neither spoke nor stirred ; it 
would have been a miracle indeed if she had done either. To the 
best of my belief she died instantaneously, and has been spared 
the pangs of dissolution and the useless meddlesome offices of 
friends and priests,’ ended Braehead, meaning to afford some 
consolation; for he could hear and feel the smothered sobs, that 
seemed to shake the coach, which his too realistic narrative called 
forth. 

‘Oh! poor Madame, so handsome and so witty, and so good to 
me. Oh! Jeannette, Jeannette, as you bade me call you, poor 
unhappy Jeannette, what were you seeking there, if not to bid 
me farewell?’ groaned young Windygates. ‘ What will Madame 
the Duchess say when she returns from her country seat? Will 
this deplorable event hurry her home-coming ? Will they have 
buried the cauld corp in the Chalons’ chapel and vault without 
waiting for leave, or in some unknown city graveyard, long before 
they can hear?’ He started up afresh at the idea. ‘ Braehead, 
you need not speak, I can go no further, or if you will drive on 
to the town we're approaching I’ll order out fresh horses and go 
back to Paris instantly. We'll be there before morning. We can 
make her the poor amends of being present—above all, if her 
grand relations are absent—at her kisting, and of walking as chief 
mourners at her funeral.’ 

‘Are you taking leave of your senses, sir?’ Braehead remon- 
strated sternly. ‘Have you forgotten the duty you owe to Lady 
Windygates and the laird your esteemed father? Are you so 
besotted and idiotic as not to recognise the light in which the popu- 
lace of Paris—of France, for that matter—regard foreigners, how- 
ever they may be accredited by his most Christian Majesty and the 
respective ambassadors, and though the travellers may have their 
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passports in perfect order? Can you not guess that there will be 
a hue and cry through all the low faubourgs by this time that we 
two have murdered Madame St. Barbe, if not by driving over her 
of malice prepense, by luring her on and betraying her to her de- 
struction? If we enter Paris within many a month, we'll be dead 
men in less than twelve hours. Even though the Chalons were 
reasonable and saw the lamentable misadventure in its true colours 
—and I’m none so sure of them either, she was their kinswoman, 
and their pride as well as their regard will be up in arms to revenge 
her—the rabble are never reasonable. They’ll have their own way, 
let the Governor of Paris stamp and swear till he is black in the 
face. He may draw out his soldiers and hang some of the ring- 
leaders to the lamp-posts afterwards, but that will be of little avail 
to us after we are torn limb from limb, and it will be cauld comfort 
at Windygates. Hearken to reason and right, Allan Wedderburn, 
for my sake, who never got youinto this scrape—as you will own, 
for you’re a lad of honour no less than of grace—so there is the 
smaller reason that I should suffer for it. Why should I be made 
a sacrifice when I’ve half of my present book to write ?’ objected 
Braehead with his natural shrewdness and overweening egotism. 
‘Why should your father and mother be punished by the loss of 
their only bairn, their son and heir, who is thus going to repay 
them for all their love and pains on his behalf—and all for what 
was neither within their knowledge nor within any possibility of 
prevention on their part, just because a wilful woman would have 
her way, and has paid sweetly for it ?’ 

There was some truth in Braehead’s representations, yet it is 
doubtful whether young Windygates would have yielded to them 
had not circumstances been too much for him. By the time 
the travellers had reached the much-longed-for end of the first 
stage of their journey, the alternate stupor and delirium of Allan’s 
late fever had returned with redoubled violence. He was in no 
case to give further trouble in thwarting the will of his guardian, 
unless, indeed, it were unwittingly by his inability to travel next day. 

But Braehead dared not run the risk of tarrying by the way 
to nurse the patient back to his former state of health. All 
he could do was to summon a local leech, and, fortified by his 
unhesitating verdict that young Windygates was not likely to die 
on the road, got him carried insensible into the berline to pursue 
the course which was still clear to Dunkirk. 


(To be continued.) 
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EpGaR ALLAN Pog, in his soberer moments, was fond of talking 
about ‘the American language.’ By that harmless phrase, the 
bard designated merely our common mother-tongue, which he 
himself spoke and wrote on the whole (when in a condition to 
articulate distinctly) with tolerable correctness and purity of 
vocabulary. To be sure, Poe did personally enrich the speech of 
our fatherland with ‘the distant Aidenn,’ ‘ scoriac rivers,’ ‘the 
boreal pole,’ and many other like gems of language marked by an 
almost Whitmanesque exuberance of fancy. But he meant no 
harm by them; it was only his playfulness. He thought the 
scoriac rivers were poetry. The real American language of the 
present day had not yet evolved itself, and if it had, Poe would 
have been the first to refuse it the right hand of fellowship. In the 
slang of the period, he would have called it ‘a fraud.’ The orgies 
of the cowboys, who emerge from the native obscurity of their 
ranches, ‘ toting derringers,’ and prepared to ‘ go their pile ’ with the 
laudable intention of ‘ painting the town red,’ would have struck 
no sympathetic chord in the sensitive bosom of Annabel Lee’s 
unhappy lover. The author of ‘The Raven’ still spoke English: 
the westerner of the present day quite as distinctly speaks no 
language on earth except American. 

Sometimes, indeed, even in the bold rancher’s printed news- 
paper, it is difficult for an Englishman, unprovided with a pocket 
dictionary of the Transatlantic tongue, to make so much as a 
plausible guess at his probable meaning. Here for example is a 
short paragraph, entire as it stands, which I extract from an 
Illinois print, the Bloomington Sentinel, let us say, or the 
Franklin Democrat—‘ Chicago crooks pervaded town yesterday. 
They were shadowed.’ Context can throw no light on this 
mysterious announcement, because there isn’t any. Only by the 
aid of the yet unwritten ‘ Lexicon of the American Language’ 
(for which valuable work the present article may be regarded in 
the light of a mémoire pour servir) could the baffled Britisher 
hope to discover that crooks are blacklegs, that to pervade is to 
pass through, and that to be shadowed means to be momentarily 
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subjected to police supervision of an unfavourable character. It 
is quite possible to take up a paper in the Far West and read 
column after column of its contents with merely a vague and 
general impression as to what may be the matter about which it 
is all treating. 

The great American language, indeed, is not yet fully formed. 
It still remains in what Professor Sayce aptly describes as the 
‘jelly-fish stage’ of its evolution. Languages in this stage are 
picturesque and plastic, but they exhibit, of course, a correspond- 
ing lack of definiteness and fixity. ‘The great American language, 
though it ‘fixes’ everything (‘ fix’ being in fact the verb universal) 
is itself unfixed to a painful degree. It has as yet no backbone: 
it is highly invertebrate, not to say cartilaginous. A universal 
flux and ferment of components still characterises its general 
composition. Louisiana French jostles oddly in its mass with 
Breitmannic German; the cheerful Milesian of the Babies on our 
Block combines affectionately with the Pigeon English of the 
Heathen Chinee or of Ah Li the laundryman ; Uncle Remus and 
Hosea Biglow contribute each his own quotum; Mark Twain’s 
Jumping Frog and Bret Harte’s Californian gamblers unite in 
their laudable endeavours to endow Columbia with an appropriate 
vocabulary adapted to her needs. The prominent citizens who 
have struck ile, or run a hotel which panned out well, cross the 
millpond to spend their heap, and introduce into unsuspecting 
Britain the germs of the new additions to our common tongue. 
From one source or another, the American language incorporates 
into itself the picked jewels of all known dialects and vocabularies, 
from Knickerbocker Dutch to plantation English, from the 
amenities of life on Poker Flats to the cultivated slang of the 
Waterside of Beacon. 

As a whole, it must be allowed, the American language, above 
all others, palpitates with actuality. Like every language in the 
jelly-fish stage, its words and phrases come and go, flash and dis- 
appear again, in electric fashion, with marvellous rapidity. Spend 
a week in New York this year, and you will find it booming with 
the last new boom, reverberating wildly with the last new phrase, 
quoting from five hundred thousand mouths (and noses) the last 
new hit of the last new author. Return next year to the same 
hotel (which, though very fashionable when you last stopped there, 
will by that time have become painfully down-towny), and you 
will find high-toned New York booming once more, but with a 
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totally different boom, filled to the brim with a totally different 
contagious enthusiasm, frantically quoting a totally distinct and 
yet more recent writer. Still, in spite of its hasty evolution, the 
American language has a history of its own, and its growth must 
be treated on the historical method. It did not spring full-armed 
like Pallas from the head of Zeus: it did not even leap full- 
fledged in a volley of strange oaths from the unkempt head of a 
Montana cowboy: it grew, fast indeed, but by recognisable 
stages, from a vast number of separate historical elements. Let 
us look where the American language started, and what were the 
various ultimate factors from which the rich and beautiful tongue 
of the modern drummer and the Pulman-car conductor was finally 
compounded. 

The fundamental basis and grammatical substratum of the 
American language is undoubtedly English. Widely as the two 
tongues now differ from one another in pronunciation, accent, 
idiom, and vocabulary, it would be impossible even for a sophomore 
to deny that the American language, in the clothes it stands up in, 
is an offshoot from the pure speech of Shakespeare and of Milton. 
Both those great authors can still be read, and to a certain extent 
comprehended of the people, even in Minnesota, Idaho, and 
perhaps New Mexico. Many peculiarities which nowadays pass 
for Americanisms, in fact, are really survivals from Elizabethan 
English. Obsolete words like ‘ chore’ for errand, or words used in 
antique senses, like sick for ill (as in the authorised version of 
the Bible) form the first stratum of the New England dialect. In 
these matters and in sundry others even a prejudiced observer 
must frankly admit (and I confess to a prejudice against the adorn- 
ments with which Mr. Huckleberry Finn and Five-Ace Bill have 
enriched the dictionary of the English language) that American 
usage is truer and better than the common wont of Southern 
Britain. Let it be granted (as Euclid says) without further 
parley, that the letter H is absolutely sacred in the Constitution 
of the United States; that the letter R is not yet menaced with 
extinction in Washington or Chicago ; that ‘ towards’ is never pro- 
nounced ‘towoards’ in ranching circles ; and that ‘ between you and 
I’ is an unknown abomination in the huts of the innocent Com- 
stock miners. The American still for the most part respects the 
alphabet, and declines to scandalise Lindley Murray. If in ortho- 
graphy his ‘offenses’ are rank ; if even though ‘traveled’ he regards 
New York as an ‘unrivaled center’; if he labors with practised 
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ingenuity to debase the ‘mold’ of our common tongue, and to 
make the printing press the ‘ theater’ of his worst excesses ; he is 
at least comparatively clear of blame in the important matter of 
pronunciation and of grammatical construction. His speech as a 
whole comes in many respects nearer than ours does to the pure 
model of Elizabethan English. 

It is only in New England, however, and among cultivated 
people, that Elizabethan English in any purity is still spoken. 
Elsewhere it is largely overlaid by modern abominations of the 
cowboy order. But there and everywhere an invalid is still sick 
of a fever; a pretty child is still a cunning little fellow; a man’s 
relations are still his friends; a married woman is still a notable 
housewife. Upon this substratum of English roots, the common 
language has built up a number of new senses. A clever man in 
America is generally a fool: for clever means amiable, and we all 
know what ‘an amiable girl’ is,evenin England. To call a man 
* a worthy person’ is everywhere indeed the lowest depth of com- 
mendation. Therefore, in America, avoid by all means a reputa- 
tion for cleverness. What you want instead is of course to be 
considered smart or cute: for smart people are not the fashionable 
world but what English turf slang describes as the knowing ones. 
Every shop is, I need hardly say, a store; every bar-room is a 
saloon ; pavements are side-walks ; trams are horse-cars ; lumber 
does duty in America for timber; and fall stands in place of 
autumn. Corn means maize, instead of wheat; candy is the 
general name of all sweetmeats; toffee disappears in favour of 
taffy ; railways are unknown, and in their stead one finds but 
railroads; for Christian names, the young American citizen (like 
the graceless florins) has only ‘given’ ones. If you go to a store 
to buy pop-corn or squashes, or to lay in a stock of clams and pea- 
nuts, you say ‘Sir’ to the gentleman who serves you, and you 
echo, ‘Is that so?’ instead of ‘Indeed!’ or ‘ Really!’ to all his 
polite observations on the state of the weather. In the morning 
you draw on your vest and pants and walk around a bit before 
breakfast ; you make a frugal meal off canned meats, Boston 
beans, buckwheat pancakes, and fried hominy; you ask for 
crackers when you want biscuits, and demand biscuits when you 
wish for light hot rolls. You hear the rooster crow in the adjacent 
yard, and you allude but delicately in passing to the limbs of the 
table. In short, you find your vocabulary considerably altered, 
partly because new names are invented for ald things, and partly 
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because new shades of meaning are imposed upon familiar words 
and phrases. 

Many of these Americanisms of the first crop—those, I mean, 
of more or less purely English origin—are really Americanisms only 
by virtue of the greater frequency with which they are commonly 
used in the States than in the Unnatural Old Parent. Take, for 
example, the familiar ‘I guess.’ Everybody everywhere guesses 
occasionally ; it is only the Yankee who always guesses & tort et 
& travers as a matter of principle. His Puritan ancestors im- 
pressed upon him the undesirability of telling even an uninten- 
tional falsehood; and therefore, instead of boldly hazarding a 
statement which might prove untrue, he modestly contents him- 
self to the present day by guessing or calculating. If you deprive 
him of this solace for his sensitive conscience by cruelly laughing 
at him, he takes refuge in a transparent substitute; he can’t say 
outright ‘It is so;’ he says, ‘I presume,’ ‘I reckon,’ ‘I expect,’ 
‘I conjecture.’ Perhapsit is some surviving dislike to too definite 
an affirmation that is answerable also for the indirect affirmatives 
‘You bet,’ and ‘ You go your bottom dollar.’ 

Other Americanisms of this milder colloquial sort—mere slight 
deflections from English usage—are seen in the constant recur- 
rence of right and pretty. ‘You put it right here;’ ‘ Yes, sir, 
I’m right comfortable ;’ ‘ He’s a pretty ugly customer, he is;’ ‘I 
guess you got it pretty tolerable.’ These are phrases of everyday 
occurrence, differing only from pure English in a certain faint 
underlying flavour of Transatlantic idiom. When the Boys tote 
up from the lot back of the house and loaf around to the saloon, 
evenings, their tongue can most always be detected at once as 
pure American, even apart from the frequent repetition of blamed 
and durned, by the pretty or’nery nature of their mixed vocabulary. 
The Boys are death on cocktails at the saloon; their girls are 
equally death on chewing-gum, maple sugar, and cream-sodas. 

But one very marked note of the common basis of the Ameri- 
can language, apart from such decided variations of meaning, is 
the large extent to which, even in the mouths of cultivated 
speakers, it is a distinctly Latinised dialect. Words of Greek or 
Latin origin, which in England are used but sparingly, and then 
chiefly in the diction of the common newspaper, form in America 
component elements of everyday colloquial phraseology. The promi- 
nent citizens aforesaid, when dwelling in America, occupy palatial 
residences located on an elegant eminence near Central Park, and 
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furnished throughout with luxurious opulence; they operate on 
the Stock Exchange or run a newspaper; their proclivities are 
well known to be soundly democratic ; they were alumni of various 
distinguished lyceums, academies, and other high-toned educa- 
tional institutions ; their sons are now pursuing their curriculum 
at the same seminaries, and take part with success in all the 
recitations. This love for long words of learned sound is eminently 
characteristic of the American intelligence. Where we in England 
talk of a lift, Americans take a ride in the elevator; where we in 
England grow up, the ingenuous youth of the great Republic with 
far greater dignity ‘ progress towards citizenship.’ What even our 
newspapers would call an accident on the Great North-Eastern 
Railway, becomes in America an alarming catastrophe, and the 
leaded headings announce in large capitals full particulars of the 
Dreadful Disaster, the Paralysed Passengers, the Bruised and 
Bleeding Brakemen, and the Ghastly Holocaust of Mutilated 
Humanity. This is a harmless little American foible. The 
greatest people on earth prefer words of at least four syllables and 
upward, each beginning with an uncial initial. 

The third element in the production of that very mixed pickle, 
the American language, is derived from scraps of the various other 
tongues spoken by the other European settlers who have peopled 
various parts of the great continent. It was the Dutch of New 
York who supplied us with the invaluable word ‘boss;’ Boss 
Tweed long bossed it over the original bosses, and the Maguires 
and Maloneys, enthroned in Tammaney, boss it in turn to-day 
over the empire city of the empire state. (This, by the way, is 
another pet form of Americanism; every state, county, city, town, 
village, river, and prominent citizen has some descriptive epithet, 
in the worst taste, given as a substitute for the simple name 
imposed by law or by his godfathers and godmothers, if any, 
at his baptism.) From the Spaniards of California, again, the 
American learned to plant his ranch upon the blooming banks of 
the grand cajion, to build adobe huts on his town lots, and to eat 
frijoles for breakfast with a judicious admixture of molasses and 
corn-dodger or of pure maple syrup. From the French of 
Louisiana he acquired the art of steering his canoe upon the 
broad bayous, or parading in state the levees of New Orleans. 
Finally from the Germans of the West he learned that charming 
mongrel dialect which Hans Breitmann’s Barty has equally 
diffused over the astonished areas of two continents, 
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Moreover, the American, not content with absorbing all the 
tongues of his own continent, also travelled, or, as he himself 
would remark, ‘ traveled,’ in ‘ Europian’ countries. We all know 
that he loves France, and that good Americans when they die go 
to Paris. From Paris, therefore, he has imported no small pro- 
portion of his recent vocabulary, especially that which relates to 
new inventions, to Government arrangements, to organisation 
generally, and to the railway system in particular. There are no 
offices in America; they are all ‘ bureaus;’ there are no exhi- 
bitions ; they are all ‘ expositions.’ When in search of a railway 
station you find only a ‘dépot’; if you wish to get your luggage 
labelled, you are compelled instead to ‘check your baggage.’ You 
carry your immediate necessaries in a valise, which you ‘ express 
through’ to your hotel on reaching your destination. Guards and 
tips are equally unknown. The conductor on the railroad cars is 
generally civil, but he expects a gratuity from every traveller. 
And so on in a thousand particulars. The language of officialdom 
is entirely French, indeed, thinly cloaked in a departmental 
disguise of English terminations. 

All these, however, are merely the beggarly elements of the 
American language, as spoken in the half-English eastern towns; 
you must ‘go West, young man,’ to hear the dulcet notes of the 
native tongue in all its primitive and unadulterated impurity. 
There every phrase is sweetly redolent of cowboys and miners, of 
derringers and bowies, of gold and silver, of saloons and gambling 
hells, of monte and poker, of bloodshed and robbery, of cruel 
sports and cruel lustfulness. It is there that one meets (on paper 
only) with the ‘ eighteen-carat desperado,’ who has ‘ struck it rich’ 
on the Pikes or in the ranches, and is popularly known as ‘a bad 
crowd generally,’ with a reputation for having made more promi- 
nent citizens ‘ hand in their checks’ and ‘ take a through ticket to 
a better world,’ than any other man in Calaveras County. It is 
there that ‘a misunderstanding about a mule’ leads to a little 
difference of opinion with six-shooters, which results at last in a 
coroner’s inquest, with the modest verdict ‘ Died from the effects 
of having called Washington Wesley Smithers a liar.’ Wherever 
you go ‘ prospecting around’ you hear young ladies ‘ working the 
slang racket’ to an extent that positively appals the timid soul 
from beyond the Atlantic. In appearance, indeed, these charming 
creatures are all that could be desired ; they have elegant features, 
appropriately crowned by a most expensive bang; they can fix 
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themselves up lovely for dinner; they are not unaccomplished, 
for they paw the ivories and warble many warbs; and they freely 
mash the gentlemen of their acquaintance, who are often com- 
pelled to admit with a regretful sigh that the ladies hold the 
right bower over them every time, anyhow. And yet to the too 
fastidious Britannic taste these fair charmers seem a trifle too much 
addicted to going their pile, excessively devoted to the use of 
candy, and unnecessarily given to the free employment of possibly 
harmless but unlovely expletives. 

The ‘railroad towns’ on the ‘Sunset Route’ are the very 
places to hear the American tongue, as she is spoke, professed in 
all her perfection and beauty. A conversation between the 
drummer who operates the section and his friend the gentleman 
who runs the saloon at one of these wayside stopping places would 
be quite enough to open the eyes of Dr. Murray to the inadequate 
preparations of the Philological Society for their new dictionary 
now in progress. I doubt whether the phrase ‘To go heeled’ 
will occur at all in that valuable treasury of the English language. 
I tremble for the chances of the verb ‘To excursh.’ I shall look 
with anxiety, s.v. ‘Check,’ for any reference to checking a fellow- 
citizen through to the Happy Land, an operation ordinarily per- 
formed, as I learn on credible anthority, with a common derringer 
or a Georgia bowie. Even so simple a phrase as ‘ fooling around’ 
or ‘waltzing in’ may possibly fail to receive due notice at the 
hands of an effete ‘ Europian’ syndicate. To avoid such culpable 
defects the Society should employ a special stenographic reporter 
to visit the saloons of the Sunset Route; and this ardent philo- 
logical researcher, armed with Colt’s best, ought to stand round 
and collect material from the generous spirits who crowd the bar, 
engaged in forming themselves into a hollow square around eight 
or ten able-bodied glasses of old Bourbon. But the researcher 
mustn’t be too squeamish. He must expect to hear himself 
called on occasion a cowardly coyote, and reviled as a Britisher, a 
blowhard, and a mean body-snatcher, by the intelligent Hoosier 
or the raw-hide Texan. He may even be requested to dry up. 
Not that there is anything in it after all. Bull-dozing is, in 
reality, an amusement far more talked about than practised. 
Even the humorous cowboy himself doesn’t shoot around as often 
as he pretends: his friends and admirers have given him away with 
excessive freedom. But American humour tends frequently to 
take a homicidal turn; without six-shooters and gamblers where 
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would be half the fun of Mark Twain, Bret Harte, and the other 
students of morals and manners in the Far West? As well deprive 
Parisian caricaturists of the Bal de l’Opéra as try to run an 
American humorist without permitting him free access as occasion 
demands to revolvers and bowie-knives. He would ‘feel mean’ 
if he wasn’t allowed to draw fire whenever necessary to point 
a moral or adorn a continuation. 

Originally, of course, this rich tongue of the wild West, decked 
out as it is with a barbaric profusion of Californian gold and 
Nevada silver, mineral oaths and ranching blasphemies, was con- 
fined entirely to its native Pikes, or straggled eastward slowly by 
the Santa Fé trail and Wells and Fargo’s express, in the old days 
before the Pacific Railroad brought Frisco and the Saints into 
close communication with the Bay State and the Empire City. 
But, in America, literature (in dime editions) gets rapidly and 
widely diffused ; and when the Jumping Frog and the Luck of 
Roaring Camp had once familiarised the eastern world with the 
polished dialect of the Leads, the Strikes, the Gulches, and the 
boundless prairies, the lisping babes of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut began at once to prattle sweetly in the dulcet argentine 
tones of Buffalo Bill and the Silverado squatters. Artless child- 
hood responded ‘ You bet’ to the solemn remonstrances of reverend 
age; spectacled youth and beauty (home from Vassar College) 
offered to ‘go you one better’ in the common intercourse of con- 
versation, or suggested in the intervals of the mazy dance that its 
partner should stop cavorting around like this, and just take 
a turn or two about the barn in peace and quietness. It is 
astonishing how rapidly such things attain popularity in the 
States. Guiteau had scarcely uttered the word before ‘cranks’ 
became familiar objects in every city. Joe Smiley had hardly 
made his bow to the public for a single fortnight before every 
child from Maine to Texas was remarking pensively about every- 
thing to which seniors called its momentary attention, ‘I don’t 
see no pints about that thar frog more nor about any other frog 
in partickler.’ 

Three main elements make up this peculiarly western dialect, 
which is now so rapidly spreading eastward, and even in part 
crossing the Atlantic, side by side with the canned meats, the 
Colorado beetles (called potato-bugs in their native land), and the 
dudes and mashers of go-ahead American civilisation. The first 
and oldest is the mining element—the Red Gulch stratum of 
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etymology—which ‘ pans out and ‘strikes it rich ’ in the familiar 
pages of far-western literature. The second, almost coeval with 
the first, is the gambling element—the Poker Saloon stratum— 
derived from the practice of Monte Joe and his confréres in the 
hells of San Francisco and Buttes City; a sordid dialect, instinct 
with the mean chances of the vile trade; a dialect in which men 
go through life marking the king, and holding the left bower, and 
passing the deal, and nicking the lady, and otherwise at every 
turn of fate imperilling their last red cent and their bottom 
dollar with reckless good-humour. The third, the newest and 
most offensive of all, is the cowboy element—the Snorting Jew’s- 
harp stratum—that profane language of the impetuous galloots, 
who corral horses and round up cattle in the dense chaparral or 
on the prairie ranches. There, the gentle tiger is freely bucked, 
and the scattered fragments of the much-broken Third Command- 
ment darken the air with loathsome accompaniments. From 
these three wells of English most defiled the rest of America 
draws too plentifully ; cultivated men and women in the East are 
not ashamed to interlard their conversation with colloquial gems, 
derived direct from the reeking pandemoniums of vice, folly, and 
greed in the newest belt of advancing civilisation. In those out- 
post towns of saloons and gambling hells on the farthest frontier 
of human society, woman is seldom present save in her worst 
and foulest avatar. The language which springs up among 
the crowd of unrestrained gamesters, and speculators, and pro- 
spectors, and bar-men, and shameless courtesans, and Chinese 
cheap labour, not unleavened with criminals and murderers of the 
deepest dye, is just what might be expected from such hideous 
conditions. 

Let us hark East again from these bare wooden towns of 
whiskey-shops and music-halls, and lurid courts of the strange 
woman. The atmosphere of Roaring Camp is lacking in oxygen. 
Let us return once more to Washington and Boston, where the 
responsible ‘ solid men’ of a great free country (which at bottom, 
after all, I love and admire respectfully) fix up the business of a 
mighty nation, financially and otherwise. Let us look at the net 
result on human speech produced by this mingling of all possible 
linguistic and social elements. 

The European philologist who lands upon the quays of New 
York, on words intent, hires a hack right away to convey him to 
his hotel (cabs being unknown), or expresses his baggage, receiv- 
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ing checks instead, while he himself proceeds to his destination 
by street-cars. At the Windsor or the Hoffman House, while 
missing the familiar boots and chambermaid, he will find the 
helps and the bell-boys all politeness, If he walks around at all, 
and makes the acquaintance of citizens at their own brown-stone 
residences in Fifth Avenue, he will be surprised to learn that 
many eminent politicians and leading financiers began life on 
their own account by teaching school, or even, in some cases, by 
keeping restaurant. If he desires amusement, he may hire a 
team, and observe life from a buggy in Central Park. When the 
metropolis palls, from Madison Square to the Bowery, he may 
light out for the country, railing West to a young city still on the 
boom, or taking the cars to some of the older sections of Pennsyl- 
vania, Jersey, or New England. If he scoots for the prairies, and 
examines life near the setting sun, he will find among the agri- 
cultural settlers a universal determination that the noble red man 
is a fraud, and that Howling Bull must go, in favour of the civi 
lisation he sees East, a civilisation compounded of mammoth 
hotels, electric lights, Wagner cars, clam chowder, presidential 
booms, palace steamers, Goulds and Vanderbilts, anthracite coal, 
kerosene lamps, boss attractions, Jerome Park races, pork rings, 
caucuses, Coney Island pavilions, and Mr. Adam Forepaugh’s 
great moral circus entertainment. If he makes tracks for wilder 
parts of the eastern states, he may enjoy the luxury of riding on 
a buckboard behind the careering mustang, listening to the con- 
versation of the hired man, and observing the beauties of scenery 
agreeably diversified by stumps, frame houses, yards, and snake 
fences. Among the productions of nature which lavishly meet his 
eye, he will no doubt be particularly attracted by the skunk- 
cabbage and the squaw-root, the whahoo and the wicopy, the blue 
cohosh and the yellow puccoon ; while the chipmunks will merrily 
gambol round his path, the ground-hogs will timidly slink into 
their holes at his approach, and the gophers (if not otherwise 
engaged) will hide themselves among the blue-grass of their 
native prairies. The land itself is all real estate, and the crops 
that grow upon it are known as produce. Whenever he makes a 
remark, he will learn that, ‘ Well now, that beats everything ;’ and 
when he asks a question he will have his choice between the 
emphatic affirmatives, ‘That’s so,’ or ‘Bully for you,’ and the 
equally emphatic negative ‘ Nary,’ or ‘ There you lie, sir.’ 

In the cities our observer will find ample accommodation for 
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man and beast, except, perhaps, in the Far West, where the 
tenderfoot must not go back upon his hash, and must gulp down 
pumpkin pie as if he liked it. To be sure, there are no chemists, 
drapers, or ironmongers, but drug stores abound, as do also estab- 
lishments for the sale of hardware, dry goods, and imported or 
manufactured articles generally. On the day you are born, you 
acquire a given name; on the day you die, instead of being put 
into a coffin, your mortal remains are consigned to a casket. This 
being a republican country, the philologist will note with surprise 
that, as a rule, there is no plain Mr.; everybody is a judge, 
unless, indeed, he happens to be a sheriff or a colonel. Every 
boy is addressed. as ‘Hello, sonny!’ and every girl as ‘ Hello, 
Sis!’ Up town, he will find the society real tony; but down 
town, he will light upon plenty of scallywags, and not a small 
proportion of no-account people, as well as several mean crowds. 
Most of the latter will probably be on the bust, having a high old 
time with the Boys, going for anybody who happens to raise their 
Ebenezer, and otherwise making things look crimson around them. 
In the country, if on sport intent, the tourist may arm himself 
with a two-pipe scatter-gun, and a spike-tailed smell-dog, and 
there he is, fixed right so for a good time of it. On his return 
from sport he will find the hospitable table spread with a square 
meal, the vittles sot out, and the thirsty host prepared in soul to 
take the oath with him. Taking the oath is not, as might be 
imagined, a profane performance: it consists merely in the act of 
swallowing a wine-glassful of old rye, with or without water and 
sweetening. By a vast effort I have succeeded in keeping pro- 
fanity fairly well out of this article. The dialect gains thereby 
in sweetness and light, but decidedly loses in truthfulness to life 
and picturesqueness of vocabulary. American eloquence, indeed, 
is ‘frequent and free.’ In the West, especially, a few stray ex- 
pletives enliven every verb and qualify every ‘durned’ sub- 
stantive. I omit them here, as not necessarily intended for 
publication, but proffered (as the Lord Chancellor ‘dammed his- 
self in confidence ’) merely as a guarantee of good faith. 

Of course the American language varies somewhat from place 
to place, according to the tastes and climate of the speaker. Like 
everything else in the modern world, it has learnt to accommodate 
itself exactly to the environment. In the North-West, it dis- 
courses of blizzards and cord-wood ; in the South-West it discusses 
rather the refrigerator, the sombrero, and that peculiar form of 
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roaring hurricane playfully described as ‘ the gentle Kansas zephyr.’ 
You cannot expect the same minor peculiarities of idiom in a down- 
east store-keeper and in the high-spirited cattle-kings who come 
into town once a month to shoot free on the high lonesome, in a 
city consisting in fair proportions of ten saloons, three gun-shops, 
a lumber yard, a dance house, a faro bank, a shooting gallery, a 
ten-pin alley, a concert hall, and a Chinese laundry. The free- 
born Westerner thinks the blamed Yankee puts on a yard too 
much style—the Boys don’t approve of style—and suavely pro- 
poses to take the starch out of him; the Yankee considers the 
Westerner, in his hickory shirt, wanting in tone, insinuates gently 
that he’s a low mob, and inclines to put him through a University 
curriculum, to graduate in the class of 1890. But in whatever 
section he may happen to have been inaugurated, whether raised 
civilised or raised ‘before the woods was burnt,’ the true Ameri- 
can talks American still. He may be for hard money or for green- 
backs ; he may be a Broadway dude and wear store-clothes, or he 
may be an unsophisticated frontiersman who lives on bar-meat 
and corn-cake washed down with a generous slosh of whisky ; but 
in one dialect or another, wherever he may be, he now talks pure 
American. Even the hated and despised Anglo-maniac himself, 
who drops his R’s, and drawls his A’s, and imitates the chappies, 
and otherwise affects the clipped English of Pall Mall and Picca- 
dilly, can always be detected for a born Yankee in certain minor 
idioms and constructions. I know an American who has lived for 
twenty years in England, who is more English than the inhabit- 
ants of the Ward of Cornhill, and who blushes up to his eyes if 
you remind him of the fact that, as fate would have it, he was 
born in Boston. But to this day he consistently says ‘all the 
time’ for ‘always’; and instead of ‘perhaps’ he invariably uses 
‘maybe.’ 

The western dialect came, indeed, somewhat as a relief to 
eastern speakers, especially those of the scattered farms; and 
one must never forget that even to-day America is essentially an 
agricultural country. On the stereotyped eastern fun—the fun 
of a sordid farming life, where the boys split the cord-wood and 
peel the potatoes; where the girls do the ironing and then fix 
themselves up for their lovers; where the family borrows freely 
from neighbours; where the young women are propitiated by 
gifts of pecan-nuts and candy from their admirers—the fresh 
wild fun of the boisterous West burst asa new and delightful 
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development. That was the secret of Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain—relief from the dreary Yankee monotony. 

On the other hand, to be strictly just, we must remember 
that a large part of American slang—the raw material of the 
American language—is ultimately due to the universal prevalence 
of the faculty of humour in all parts of America. The English, in 
the lump, are not a humorous people. Our Philistine classes do 
not see a joke: and if they see it, they rather resent it, as they 
would resent a slap on the back, or other unwarrantable inter- 
ference with their portly persons. The small grocer in England, 
or the surveyor of taxes, would be incapable of originating a merry 
jest on his own account; he would be shy of it if originated by 
his assistant or his shop-boy. But in America the sense of 
humour is equally distributed through the whole population. 
Philistinism, to be sure, is just as rampant as with us; nay, even 
more so; New York and Chicago are true modern Gaths and 
Askelons: but the American Philistine differs fundamentally from 
our own variety in possessing, for all that, a spirit of fun, a certain 
notable quickness of intelligence, and a considerable fund of 
native geniality. He takes a joke, or, as he himself says, ‘ twigs 
the racket,’ with a responsive twinkle in the motionless corner of 
his sympathetic eye. He does not smile: to smile were childish ; 
but he takes it in internally, as Mr. Weller senior took his laughter, 
swallows and digests it, and chews the cud of his appreciation at 
leisure. 

Among such a people, half-educated, wholly uncultured, but 
very quick-witted, quips and cranks gain currency easily, and 
fresh slang arises from hour to hour in ten thousand households. 
The very children cannot say anything without a certain touch of 
quaintness and originality. Phrases are not all set and crystal- 
lised, as in our older and more settled tongue: everybody twists 
and turns them his own way, throwing into them new point and 
meaning by some clever allusion to his own special pursuits and 
familiar occupations. Thus the dialects of America are every- 
where rich in local colour ; they breathe of the fields, of the shop, 
of the prairie, or of the forest ; they are redolent of the ‘ claim,’ of 
the oil-well, of the Big Bonanza, of the gambling hell. In the 
common dialect that springs up from the union and intermixture 
of them all, derricks and elevators jostle picturesquely against 
remingtons and placers; the cant of the lumberman goes cheek 

_ by jowl with the cant of the railroad boss ; the eastern monopolist 
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deals with Eries and Four-Twenties in the wild metaphors of the 
western land-grabber ; the Harvard professor interlards his latin- 
isms with the fresh free hyperboles of the bounding prairies, 
where buffaloes grow on every tree, and the voice of the derringer 
is heard in the land at every corner. The humour is a little 
monotonous, to be sure: extravagant exaggeration, recklessness of 
life, exuberant profanity, and a certain boisterous Homeric joy in 
mere bloodshed—these, for the most part, form its component 
elements. But humour it is, though on a low level, and very 
laughable it sometimes makes itself. It is this that half-redeems 
the American language from the nethermost depths of pure 
vulgarity, and gives it the little pinch of salt that keeps it from 
falling into the utterly putrid condition. 





THE PHANTOM PIQUET. 


TuHE story I am about to relate is an old regimental legend in the 
—th regiment of foot. It was narrated to me by an officer of 
that distinguished corps one evening after dining at their hos- 
pitable mess. I tell it, much as it was told to me, and leave the 
explanation of the somewhat singular coincidences to my readers. 

Of all the British regiments which fought under John 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, during the long and bloody wars 
in France, Germany, and Flanders, none was more dreaded by its 
foes than the 150th. It was, indeed, scarcely less dreaded by its 
friends, for it was composed of men regarded as the most reckless 
and abandoned of the soldiers fighting under the British colours, 
at a time when all soldiers were considered the most desperate 
and brutalised of human beings. Utterly fearless in the field in 
time of war, they cared little for authority in time of peace. 

Terrible as was the military penal code of those days, with its 
merciless flogging, strappado, and other barbarous punishments, 
the powers of the officers of the 150th were severely taxed to keep 
their men in anything like order during the winter months of 
military inaction. In fact, though no regiment could be found 
more trustworthy when it was a question of a bayonet charge, the 
military authorities could not but feel relieved when, after the 
campaign in 1712 had closed, they were enabled to draft the 
150th to India. 

They had not long arrived, when they were employed in the 
field once more. But Indian warfare was child’s play to men who 
had crashed through columns of France’s bravest soldiers in a 
score of fierce struggles, and the swarthy warriors of Hindustan 
shrank appalled at the reckless courage and devilish ferocity of 
the ‘ Jal wallahs’ (sash-bearers), a name given them owing to a 
thin red sash worn alike by officers and men of the 150th, a dis- 
tinction earned at Ramillies. 

Time, however, mellows all things, and when the country 
became more peaceable the men, tired of bloodshed, began to 
settle down into comparative quiet. Brawls, of course, were fre- 
quent, nor were they always bloodless, but on the whole things 
were mending, and the 150th bade fair to become as orderly a 
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regiment as any other. One man, however, seemed to regret 
the change. 

Drummer McGrath was a short ill-favoured Irishman of pro- 
digious bodily strength and the most daring courage. His pro- 
motion might have been secured over and over again but for 
some drunken orgie or riotous act which showed him unworthy in 
spite of his intrepidity. He was indeed a curious and unsightly 
object. He had lost an eye at Blenheim, a ghastly slash (a re- 
miniscence of Ramillies) crossed his face from brow to chin, while 
a large projecting tooth made up a tout ensemble so hideous as to 
inspire a superstitious awe into the natives. The villagers would 
fly in terror to the jungle when it was noised abroad that the Lal 
Jal Bhit (red-sash devil) was drunk and roaming at large. One 
gift he had. . He could blow a bugle, said the men of the 150th 
admiringly, as could no other bugler in the army. Often in the 
canteen, when half-drunk and excited with talking over old fights, 
he would leap suddenly to his feet and blow the weird shrill call 
of the regiment with a blast that rang through the hearts of men 
who had heard it on many a bloody field. Countless frays had 
been commenced by McGrath’s bugle, and the natives learned to 
tremble when they heard it ring out at unusual hours on pay 
night. 

The regiment was quartered in 1720 at Azimpore, when it was 
suddenly attacked by cholera. Officers and men died like flies. 
For the first time something like a panic seized the corps. The 
men rushed to drink as a refuge, disorder began to spread, and at 
last, when orders to move came, only a wreck of the regiment 
marched away to Indraghar, forty miles distant, leaving 150 com- 
rades buried together in a small patch of ground surrounded by a 
mud wall, about half a mile from thecantonment. The last man 
who fell a victim was Drummer McGrath. 

On the night before the regiment left he had been in high 
spirits, blowing his bugle and uttering wild yells. At midnight 
the fell disease struck him, and he was borne, writhing with agony, 
to the hospital shed. He was lying moaning and muttering, 
sinking fast, when at dawn the bugles sounded the ‘fall in’ for 
the regiment prior to its marching away. He started as the 
sound struck his ear. 

‘Sure they’ll never be lavin’ Larry McGrath behind!’ he 
murmured. ‘ What’ll the ould rigement do widout me?’ 

He started up as the word of command to march rang out 
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through the dark dawn, and clutched the rug on his pallet with 
his left hand convulsively as he heard the tramping feet dying 
away in the distance. 

‘Ye’ll mebbe want me yet,’ he whispered hoarsely, ‘tho’ ye 
lave me now s0 aisy!’ 

He had had his beloved bugle in his hand at the moment of 
his seizure, and they had not been able to disengage it from his 
stiffening fingers. As the sound of tramping grew faint, he put 
the bugle to his lips and struggled to blow it, but failed. At last, 
with an imprecation so hideous that the old priest, who alone 
remained with him, shuddered as he crossed himself, McGrath 
yelled, ‘ By ——! I'll blow a rally for the boys once more if I 
come from the pit to do it!’ 

Then, with a ' BaSP> fell back dead! 


It was 9 o'clock on the evening of June 19, 1857, and the 
little garrison of Azimpore lay momentarily expecting an attack 
from a large force of mutineers under one of their most able and 
vindictive leaders, Mir Khan. Early that morning the small 
cavalry detachment from the garrison, while reconnoitring, had 
discovered the enemy close at hand, marching with the evident 


intention of attacking Azimpore. [Everything pointed to a 
struggle that night or early next morning. The state of affairs 
was very critical. Colonel Prendergast, the commandant of the 
station, had but 800 troops, of whom 200 only were Europeans, 
to meet a force of overwhelming superiority in numbers. The 
nearest help lay fully 40 miles off, where the 150th, after more 
than 100 years of campaigning or garrison duty in every quarter 
of the globe, were stationed once more at Indraghar. Colonel 
Prendergast had sent for aid, but there could be but scant hope 
of assistance arriving before twenty-four hours at the earliest. 
The cantonment, moreover, was one which did not readily lend 
itself to a defence by small numbers ; what could be done, however, 
was done. Outlying bungalows had been levelled, trees cut down, 
entrenchments and barricades prepared in suitable places, while 
the garrison chapel had been put in a state of defence as a réduit. 

In a small room in the Commandant’s bungalow four officers 
sat discussing the state of affairs. Seated on a camp-bed, smoking 
a cheroot, was Captain Enderby, the chief staff officer of the 
station. On the table, swinging his legs, sat Major Ponsonby, of 
the —— Dragoons. At the same table, and studying a small 
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map, was seated Captain Hawkins, of Danby’s Sikhs, a stout 
well-built man of thirty. The most striking of the four, 
Lieutenant Paul Adderly, was leaning against the door-post, 
smoking a cigarette. He was an extremely handsome young 
fellow of about five-and-twenty, with dark brown hair and soft 
grey eyes, which might have belonged to a day-dreaming student 
rather than a soldier. Paul Adderly, however, was no day- 
dreamer when roused by necessity for action. Short though his 
career had been, on several occasions he had so borne himself 
under fire as to win golden opinions from his superiors. He 
was dressed in uniform, and round his left shoulder hung the 
time-honoured red sash of the peculiar shape that distinguished 
the officers and men of the 150th. Hawkins was speaking. 

‘I tell you, Enderby, the Colonel was quite right to bring in 
my piquet. It is half a mile away from the cantonment, that 
graveyard, and the Pandys have got guns. Besides, the men 
were demoralised with their stupid superstitious funk. They were 
a precious sight more frightened of the dead soldiers inside than 
they were of the mutineers outside.’ 

‘That graveyard has always had a bad name with the natives 
about here, I believe,’ said Major Ponsonby. ‘ My bearer told me 
none of them would go near it after nightfall for any money.’ 

‘By the bye, Adderly,’ said Hawkins, turning to Adderly, ‘I 
don’t know if you are aware that the graves in that place are all 
those of men of your regiment, which appears to have been quar- 
tered here ever so long ago. I amused myself by trying to read 
some of the names on the tombstones; there is one very peculiar- 
looking stone almost facing the entrance gate, with a bugle and a 
death’s head splendidly carved on it. The name, however, is 
almost effaced ; I could only make out a big M, and the number 
of the regiment.’ 

Adderly looked interested. 

‘I assure you,’ pursued Hawkins, ‘the way my fellows went 
on very nearly gave me the jumps myself. I asked my subadar, 
old Kan Singh, what it was all about, and the old chap, who is as 
plucky a fellow as I ever saw in a row, said, looking green with 
funk himself, that the men could hear the “ gora Sipahis” whis- 
pering to each other under the ground, and moving about! I tell 
you, if the orderly hadn’t come up when he did, with orders for us 
to retire, I don’t believe anything would have got them to stop.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Enderby slowly, ‘I would give a good deal if we 
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had a hundred and fifty of your men there, Adderly ; I expect we 
shall want every man we have to get out of this mess!’ 

The words had scarcely left his lips when a distant shot rang 
out in the still night. The four men started to their feet as if 
electrified, and began hurriedly adjusting their belts and weapons. 

‘Now for it!’ muttered Ponsonby grimly to Hawkins as they 
passed out hastily into the compound. 

All round could be heard the hurry of feet and the clang of 
arms as the little garrison fell in to take their part. Enderby was 
mounting his charger when a horseman dashed up and a deep 
voice called through the gloom, ‘Is that you, Enderby ?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ answered the staff-officer as the tall soldierly figure 
of the Commandant approached. 

‘You heard that shot, I suppose,’ said the Colonel, ‘ it seemed 
to come from the direction of the graveyard. Stay, Ponsonby,’ 
he added, turning to him, ‘I may want you. You are Adderly of 
the 150th?’ continued he, as his eye caught sight of the red 
sash. 

Adderly saluted as he replied in the affirmative. 

‘I heard,’ pursued the Colonel, ‘that you had been sent from 
Indraghar with those despatches. I am very hopeful of your 
regiment arriving in time to pull us through. I have received 
word that they started early this morning, and, though the road is 
long, such a regiment as yours is will spare no effort, I well know. 
If we can hold out four or five hours, I feel confident we shall be 
all right.’ 

The brave old soldier spoke so cheerily that his hearers felt 
inspirited, though Adderly could hear Enderby mutter, as he shook 
his head, ‘ forty miles in sixteen hours—and such a road !’ 

The men had now mustered at their posts, and a profound 
stillness reigned ; every ear was being strained to hear what next 
might happen. ‘I shall appoint you to my staff, Adderly,’ said 
the Colonel with a kind smile, ‘as you are unattached.’ Adderly 
saluted and thanked him. No braver young fellow wore Her 
Majesty’s uniform than Paul Adderly, but he could feel his heart 
thumping with excitement. It was a hot murky night; the day 
had been very sultry. Occasional flashes of lightning flickering 
in the sky in the direction of the graveyard betokened the approach 
of one of those storms common at that time of year. The still- 
ness was oppressive, men could hear one another breathing as 
every nerve was strained by suspense. They had not long to wait. 
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Through the still hot air there rang out a musket-shot, followed 
by two others at a close interval, from the direction of the enemy. 
Hardly had the third shot reached the ears of the garrison when 
a blinding flash of lightning almost immediately above the grave- 
yard made its white walls plainly visible from the cantonment. An 
appalling crash of thunder followed, when Adderly with a loud shout 
cried, ‘ The regiment has come up! the regiment has come up!’ 

As the Colonel turned to him in amazement, Adderly con- 
tinued excitedly, ‘I heard our bugle-call. I would know it ina 
thousand! There it is again! Don’t you hear it?’ 

The Colonel with wild hopes listened intently. 

‘I hear nothing !’ said he after a pause, with disappointment 
in his tones. ‘ Did you hear anything, Enderby ?’ 

‘I heard something certainly, sir!’ answered Enderby, but it 
sounded more like a Pandy horn to my ear!’ 

‘Nonsense!’ cried Adderly impatiently, his excitement causing 
him to overlook etiquette. ‘Do you imagine I could be mistaken 
as to the bugle-call of my own regiment? There! There! I 
hear it again !’ 

His eager confidence impressed the Colonel, who almost dared, 
against his judgment, to hope it might be true. 

‘God grant it may be so!’ he murmured fervently. The 
scattered shots had now developed into volleys of musketry, mingled 
with sounds of shouts and yells. 

‘One would think they were attacking the graveyard,’ said the 
Colonel under his breath to Enderby. 

Enderby sighed as he answered, ‘ They will soon, I fear, find 
out their mistake !’ 

‘Welll d it, man !’ said his chief, somewhat impatiently. 
‘You don’t mean to say I ought to have kept that picquet out 
there to be cut up! It would take 150 of the best British soldiers 
that ever fired a musket to hold such a place for one hour against 
such a host. How could I spare them from here ?’ 

Enderby made no reply. A marked diminution in the firing 
caused other thoughts to occupy him. 

‘They are coming on here, sir, depend upon it,’ said he. 
‘They have found out the graveyard is unoccupied, and we shall 
have them here directly.’ 

‘I don’t believe it!’ said Adderly. ‘TI feel sure the regiment 
has come up. There!’ he added sharply, as a shot was heard, ‘is 
that nearer ?’ 
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‘That certainly was farther off, remarked the Colonel, ‘ and 
seemed to be more to the right.’ 

Two or three more shots followed, which, even to the still 
sceptical Enderby, were obviously more and more distant. 

‘Ponsonby!’ called out the Colonel, ‘take your troop and re- 
connoitre cautiously towards the graveyard. If you come across 
the 150th, put yourself under the Colonel’s orders, but send back 
an orderly with the intelligence to me.’ 

‘Very good, sir,’ replied Ponsonby, and in a few minutes the 
rattling sabres and clattering hoofs of the cavalry were heard as 
they left the cantonment. 

A long silence ensued, full of excitement. The storm had 
passed off, the musketry had ceased, and no sound broke the still- 
ness of the night save now and then low whispers from the men, 
who were standing motionless in the ranks. Suddenly, after a 
silence that seemed an age to the young man, Adderly caught the 
. sounds of galloping hoofs. ‘Here is an orderly back, sir!’ he 
whispered to Colonel Prendergast, and in a few moments a dragoon 
dashed up and saluted the Commandant. ‘ Major Ponsonby sent 
me to say, sir, that he hadn’t come across none of our troops, but 
that the enemy had retired—panic, I think he said, sir; they’ve 
chucked away their muskets and weapons, the ground’s reg’lar 
strewed with ’em just beyond the graveyard.’ Colonel Prender- 
gast and Enderby looked at one another in amazement. 

‘ Where is Major Ponsonby ?’ asked the Commandant. 

‘Major Ponsonby, sir, told me to say he was going on a 
mile or so further to reconnoitre, but that he would be back 
soon.’ 

‘But do you mean to say that there were no signs of any 
European troops—of the 150th?’ asked Colonel Prendergast, 
completely puzzled. 

‘No, sir! None whatever!’ answered the trooper. 

The Colonel dismissed him, and, turning to his staff, said, ‘ Very 
extraordinary. What do you make of it, Enderby ?’ That officer, 
however, could only shrug his shoulders. 

The tension had been very great. The general relief was such 
that, when a second orderly dashed up with the news that the 
enemy had, from some unexplained cause, been panic-stricken, were 
retiring, and consequently unlikely to make a further attack that 
night, the long pent-up excitement of the men found vent in a 
ringing cheer. A little later Colonel Prendergast and his two 
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staff officers sat smoking in the chief's bungalow. Rest was felt 
to be impossible, at least until Ponsonby should return. 

‘It is really incomprehensible,’ remarked the Colonel slowly. 
‘I can’t imagine what kept them off!’ 

‘I have an idea, Colonel,’ said Enderby, who, from his staff 
training, was never at a loss for a why and a wherefore. ‘I fancy 
I see how it occurred. I think the fellows made sure that we 
should have an outpost in the graveyard. They probably crept 
up to it close and then fired. The walls would echo the shot, and 
the sound may have led them to think they were really engaged 
with us. Once grant that, and then you can imagine that the sort 
of panic which attacks the best troops occasionally (especially in 
night fighting) seized them, and the mystery is solved !’ 

‘ An ingenious explanation, Enderby !’ commented the Colonel. 
‘A little far-fetched perhaps, but I really can’t think of any other ; 
unless,’ he added, half laughing, ‘ one goes to the supernatural ! ’ 

Enderby smiled, perhaps a little contemptuously. He had 
served under Colonel Prendergast for some time, and, while he 
could not help admiring the chivalrous character of his brave old 
chief, he had often come across a vein of romance in his nature 
which, to Enderby’s matter-of-fact mind, seemed a deplorable 
weakness. 

‘ Natives seem easily frightened,’ observed Adderly. ‘ Hawkins, 
who was on piquet in the graveyard to-day, was telling us how 
nervous his men were.’ 

‘Nervous! how nervous ?’ asked the Colonel with curiosity. 

‘Well,’ answered Adderly, ‘Hawkins seemed to think some 
superstitious fear on account of being near the white soldiers’ 
graves got hold of them. He said they even petitioned to be 
stationed outside, because they heard queer noises and all sorts of 
things. He seemed to think they were quite demoralised with 


funk !’ 
The Colonel looked thoughtful as he puffed at his cheroot. 


Enderby smiled again. 

‘Good heavens!’ said he to himself, ‘ how can the man be so 
childish! I verily believe he thinks there was weet super- 
natural about it all!’ 

At this moment there was a bustle outside. 

‘There is Ponsonby at last!’ cried the Colonel eagerly, and 
in a few moments the tall cavalry officer entered. 

‘I have brought in a prisoner, Colonel !’ said he, ‘ and also the 
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dead body of a mutineer, which we believe to be that of Mir Khan 
himself, their leader.’ 

After hearing all Ponsonby had to report, the Colonel desired 
him to send for the prisoner. ’ 

Ponsonby could throw no light on the cause of the panic, nor 
had he come across any signs of the 150th. 

‘ Enderby here thinks he can account for it,’ observed Adderly, 
and he repeated the staff officer’s explanation. 

Ponsonby laughed as he heard it. 

‘By Jove!’ he exclaimed, ‘there certainly is an echo there. 
I can bear witness to the fact. As we were riding back, just as 
we were passing the graveyard, on the road between the gate and 
. that Fakir’s tomb on the other side, we heard you fellows cheering 
in the cantonment, so my men, to keep you company, I suppose, 
also set up a cheer. By George! a cheer echoed back from the 
graveyard that quite startled us! It was exactly as if a lot of men 
were in there, cheering us as we passed !’ 

‘I’m sure that’s how it was,’ said Enderby quietly. 

At this moment a tall grey-haired officer appeared at the door. 

‘Come in, doctor!’ cried the Colonel. 

The surgeon entered. 

‘I have just been examining the body of the mutineer 
Ponsonby brought in,’ said he. ‘ What is singular is that there 
is no wound on his body, or any mark or sign to show what caused 
his death.’ 

‘Lightning,’ suggested Enderby, as he lay back in his chair 
and blew a cloud of smoke from his lips. 

‘Most singular!’ said the Colonel, ignoring Enderby’s remark ; 
‘ where did you find him, Ponsonby ?’ 

‘In the gateway of the graveyard,’ replied Ponsonby. ‘ He 
was lying on his face with his hands stretched out in front of him.’ 

‘He seems to have died in great pain,’ observed the doctor. 
‘ His face is distorted with the most ghastly expression of pain or 
fear. A horrid sight! Of course, I suppose, if it were thought 
necessary, I could find out the cause of death, but I can only say 
that, from the examination I have made, I could find nothing.’ 

‘Here is the prisoner, Colonel!’ exclaimed Ponsonby as the 
tramp of feet was heard in the compound. 

The mutineer was brought in. 

He was a fine lad, dressed in rich clothing, and seemed to have 
held some position of rank. 
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He glanced quickly round the room, and gave a perceptible 
start as his eye fell on Adderly. He salaamed abjectly to all the 
officers. 

Colonel Prendergast was not only a proficient Hindustani 
scholar, but was also well versed in most of the Oude dialects. 
Finding the prisoner little conversant with the former language, 
he inquired where he came from, and at once commenced a fluent 
examination in the man’s own patois. After some time, in the 
midst of a voluble speech (unintelligible to all the officers except 
the Colonel), the man paused abruptly, and pointed to Adderly’s 
sash. 

The Colonel continued the examination at some length, and 
finally dismissed the prisoner, under escort, to the guard-room. 

The Colonel did not speak for some minutes after the man had 
been removed, but sat looking grave and thoughtful. 

‘I don’t know what to think!’ he broke out at length. ‘The 
man must be mad or drunk. He swears positively that the grave- 
yard was full of white soldiers dressed in red coats with sashes 
just like Adderly’s there! He was most circumstantial—swore he 
saw them firing over the walls!’ 

‘Wonderful thing, funk on the top of bhang!’ remarked 
Enderby sententiously. 

‘He declares,’ pursued the Colonel, ‘that he was close behind 
Mir Khan when they attacked the graveyard, and that he saw him 
struck down by a small Feringhi with one eye and a gash across 
his face! He says that the Feringhi had the face of a Shaitdn, 
and that he fled from fear of him.’ 

‘Good Lord!’ cried Ponsonby, ‘he must have been very 
drunk !” 

‘They do give their men “ bhang ” before they go into action, 
I know,’ observed Enderby. 

‘Well, gentlemen !’ said the Colonel, rising as he spoke, ‘thank 
God, the place is saved! As it is nearly day now, I think we 
had better get some rest.’ 

The officers rose, and all were about to leave when a European 
sergeant, appearing at the door, saluted and said, ‘ The 150th are 
just coming in, sir!’ 

‘Hurrah!’ cried Adderly, dashing out into the compound. 
‘Impossible!’ said Enderby. All the officers went into the 
verandah and began eagerly to scan the road towards the grave- 
yard. 
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There sure enough, in the grey dawn, could be seen a column 
of British troops approaching the station, and shortly after the 
red sashes of the old regiment were swinging into the cantonment, 
welcomed by the little garrison with cheer upon cheer. 


Some weeks after these events Colonel Prendergast and 
Captain Enderby were riding out in the afternoon of a sultry day 
round the cantonment. Their road led past the old graveyard. 
The Colonel suddenly pulled up as he passed the gate. 

‘I have a fancy,’ said he, ‘to try this wonderful echo. It was 
here, I think, Ponsonby said he had noticed it ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ replied Enderby, ‘here is the gate on the left and 
the Fakir’s tomb on the right.’ 

The Colonel gave a loud shout. ‘I hear no echo,’ said he. 

He tried a louder shout without effect, and Enderby too raised 
his voice in vain. They moved to other spots, but no echo 
answered their repeated efforts. ‘Strange!’ said the Colonel 
thoughtfully. 

‘Perhaps the wind to-day (such as there is) is in a different 
quarter,’ suggested Enderby with his usual ready explanation. 

‘Very likely!’ said the Colonel shortly, and they turned their 
horses’ heads homewards. 

They glanced at the open gate of the [graveyard, where the 
dusty graves were scorching in the sultry August sun, which cast 
the shadow of one tall fantastic tombstone standing in front of the 
gate almost to their horses’ feet. 

As they passed, the Colonel turned his face towards the 
cemetery and saluted. 

And Enderby, like a good staft officer, saluted too ! 





A NIGHT THOUGHT. 


PLANETS perpetuate the Gods of Greece, 


And in the dark serene of midnight glide, 


Like ghosts of the dead powers, o’er pathways wide ; 


Such spell is there in names! which shall not cease, 
But rather, as the ages roll, increase. 
What mysteries to poesy allied 
Still in the old mythology abide— 
And stars secure their memory’s lasting lease! 
While that each planet bears its pagan name 
The gods are unforgot. And glowing bright 
The constellations’ clust’ring jewels claim 
To write, in letters of unchanging light, 
The history of heroes. Other fame 
Is dull’d beside the blazonry of night! 
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PART IL. 


FROM RYDAL TO THIRLMERE. 


WE are speeding on now with the Nab Scar glorious above us 
on our right, marred though it is somewhat by the Manchester 
Waterwork’s engineer. 

Soon we pass a milestone, seventh from Windermere. That 
gate on our left has a history. The late Professor Bonamy Price 
once asked Wordsworth what he meant, in his ‘ Ode on Intimations 
of Immortality,’ by— 

Those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us—vanishings. 
They were passing along this road. Wordsworth stopped, went up 
to this gate, and, taking hold of it with both his hands, and lean- 
ing against it, said, ‘When in thought I have often had to clutch 
at a gate like this to be assured that I was living in this world of 
reality ; that is what I meant to express.’ 

We are nearing White Moss. Our eyes may haply now fall 
on a jutting point of land that runs with its clump of willows into 
Rydal Water; it is held by some to be Point Rash Judgment. 
Here, on a September morning in the year 1800, Coleridge and 
Dorothy, who had sauntered with Wordsworth through the thickets 
that descend to the Rotha, saw an old man fishing. Wordsworth 
exclaimed at the idleness of the fisher, who had far better have 
been with the harvesters; but a nearer view showed that, 

Too weak to labour in the harvest field, 

The man was using his best skill to gain 

A pittance from the dead, unfeeling lake ; 
and the poet commemorated his feelings of shame for hasty judg- 
ment in the poem, ‘ A narrow girdle of rough stones and crags.’- 

The little house close by the White Moss quarry on the right 
was built by Wordsworth, it is said, in two tenements, that he 
might obtain two votes for Parliament. It is a happy coincidence 
that now a granddaughter of the poet resides here. For this 
White Moss is consecrated by the many poems suggested by the 
locality to the poet. 
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Close by, three roads start for Grasmere: two over the hill 
beside whose lonely foot the leech-gatherer was seen, ‘ the oldest 
man he seemed that ever wore gray hairs.’ These were called, by 
Dr. Arnold, Old Corruption and Bit-by-bit Reform. By the side 
of this last, though out of sight from the main road, stands ‘ The 
Wishing Gate ’ Wordsworth made famous. The tarn by the side 
of the former was the poet’s favourite skating resort before Rydal 
Water was frozen. 

But we are driving by the new road, the making of which 
Wordsworth so deplored, as having marred the beautiful eastern 
shore of Grasmere, which till then was ‘safe in its own privacy.’ 
Dr. Arnold used to call this latest road Radical Reform. Suddenly 
we hear ‘a mountain echo, solitary, clear, profound’ ; but this ¢ un- 
solicited reply’ is no answer sent us as of old from Nab Scar to the 
cuckoo in the vale, but is the quarry thunder, flapped from left to 
right, of those who are tunnelling for Manchester the Scar above 
our heads. 

As we gaze up whence the sound and smoke issue, we re- 
member that this majestic mountain slope gave us the ‘ Oak and 
the Broom,’ the ‘ Waterfall,’ and the ‘ Eglantine.’ 

The scenery on our right was oftentimes sought to by Words- 
worth, and the frozen fall of water over the rocks stirred his 
imagination, as we see in the eleventh poem, entitled ‘ Inscriptions,’ 
and in his reference to Tadpole Slope, as he called the rock where 
he had observed— 


With fash incessant, 
The bubbles gliding under ice. 

But we remember this junction of the three roads to Grasmere 
best for its association with the old Cumberland beggar, ‘ seated by 
the highway-side on a low structure of rude masonry, built at the 
foot of a huge hill.’ 

Many a man has learned of that poem to be ‘ kind to such as 
needed kindness, for this single cause, that we have all of us one 
human heart.’ We cannot forget that this roadway end and its 
aged beggar-man inspired the writer of that poem. 

Twenty or thirty yards up the hill, on the Middle or ‘ Bit- 
by-bit Reform ’ road, we hail that other rock—to-day purple-tufted 
with the first heath—whereon, in Wordsworth’s time, the glow- 
worms glittered and the primroses grew ; where ‘the Waggoner’ 
went on his immortal way up this ascent towards Keswick, with 
the ‘Dove and Olive Bough’ before his eyes. But the coach 
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dashes over White Moss, and we get a last look back at that long 
‘ blue ridge, soft as a cloud’ of Wansfell, which, somewhat feature- 
less against the sky-line from here, viewed from Rydal Mount, was 
such a constant glory in the landscape that Wordsworth felt ‘ his 
household had a favoured lot,’ living at liberty to gaze, at morn or 
eventide, upon its quiet breast. How the shadows and the sun- 
gleams sweep along it now! ‘ Bountiful son of Earth,’ we, too, may 
exclaim, ‘ thy “ visionary majesties of light,” “thy pensive glooms,” 
shall not be forgotten as long as we forget not White Moss and “ that 
fair sister of the sky,” blue Rydal Water.’ But our eyes are forward 
and upward. Immediately above us, dimly seen through the 
tangled copse, are the two’ heath-covered crags to which Words- 
worth so often wandered with his wife and sister-in-law, Sarah 
Hutchinson, and which he called Sarah and Mary Crags. 

What an accurate painter the poet was! These two heath-clad 
rocks ascend in fellowship, the loftiest of the pair rising to no 
ambitious height, just as Wordsworth described them in his poem 
on the ‘ Naming of Places’ :— 


Forth from a jutting ridge about whose base 
Winds one deep vale. 


The blooming heath that was the couch of those two adventurous 
sisters is still the feature of their double height, and through the 
woodland screen in late June or earliest July their purple heads 
shine gloriously. 

What a wondrous beauty of rough woodland is this we 
are passing thus, sweet with the first scent of the honey- 
suckle, fragrant with the constant fragrance of the birch! You 
saw that wooden bridge just now over the Rotha on our left : that 
guides the rambler to one of the most beautiful of terrace roads 
in the Lake District. It was one of the poet’s favourite walks, 
that terrace walk on Loughrigg Breast overlooking Grasmere 
Lake. 

Suddenly we turn a corner, just where the road has been hewn 
out of the rock. Penny’s Corner it is called. A rock that once, 
perhaps, had carved upon it the name of Joanna Hutchinson 
—memorial of the day when she laughed aloud at Wordsworth’s 
ravishment of joy, and when— 


The rock, like something starting from a sleep, 
Took up the lady’s voice and laughed again, 


What a peal of rich laughter it must have been! Green 
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‘Hammar Scar,’ which rises where Silver How melts into Lough- 
rigg— 

And the tall steep of Silver How sent forth 

A noise of laughter: southern Loughrigg heard, 

And Fairfield answered with a mountain tone. 

But what a surprise view this first prospect. of Grasmere and 
the Easedale hollow, and the gap of Dunmail Raise, flanked by 
Steel Fell and Seat Sandal, surely is!’ There is the white old 
church, Allan Bank among its trees behind ; and here in front, the 
glittering lake, and— 


Its isle at anchor with its dusky crew— 


crew of Scotch firs, as faithful as they are beautiful! What 
wondrous beauty has that western shore! How serenely slope 
the meadows to the water’s edge! How snugly beneath the hills 
from White Dale Head to Silver How Cottage stand the happy 
houses of comfortable men ! 

That curious circular abutment from the road into the lake 
was the favourite view of Hartley Coleridge. Hither, sometimes 
twice in a day, would he ramble from the Nab. Now shoulder- 
ing his stick and hustling along as if he were in hot pursuit ; 
now standing as one dazed in silent reverie. How the old folk 
loved him ; how the little ones feared him! ‘Flayte to death 
o'most were the barns of our 14al Hartley.’ 

Above us on our right, and opposite Hartley’s favourite view, 
can be descried in the direction of the Wishing Gate the remains 
of the stately fir-grove in which John Wordsworth, the sailor 
brother home from the sea, used to walk backwards and forwards as 
if he were on watch, and many a time would the poet walk here too 
and fancy, in the sound of the going in the tree-tops, he heard the 
rattle of the shrouds, and the singing of the storm which wrecked 
his brother in 1805. The family at Rydal spoke of this wood as 
Brother John’s Grove. We pull up at the ‘Prince of Wales.’ 
We do not forget his Royal Highness once was here as a boy. 
The legend that tells how the old dame came and rated him well 
for chasing her sheep upon the island is still green. Told to 
hold her tongue because he was the Queen’s son, ‘ Bad cess to him 
for that,’ replied old Betty, ‘the more the shame! his mother 
the Queen would not let him run a poor body’s sheep, I’ll warrant 
her. The bad boy, he sud know better than this, he sud.’ 

We are now close to Townend Cottage, and we get two 
glimpsés of it between the houses on our right. So glorious are the 
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roses on the wall at our left, we had almost missed to peep at that 
other lovely cottage, its four windows peeping from its yellow 
lime-washed front out from beneath its dark yew-trees ; almost 
had overlooked— 


The lovely cottage in its garden nook, 
: P roof, window, door, 
The very flowers are sacred to the poor— 


to which Wordsworth came with his sister Dorothy in December 
1799. 

Hither he brought his bride in October 1802. Though his 
cottage, once a public-house, stood at the side of the main 


road— 
At the bottom of the brow, 
Where once the Dove and Olive Bough 
Offered a greeting of good ale 
To all who entered Grasmere Vale, 


the poet came for rest, and made this ‘ the calmest, fairest spot on 
earth, with all its unappropriated good his own.’ 

‘We have,’ says his sister, writing in September 1800, ‘a boat 
upon the lake, anda small orchard and smaller garden, which, as it 
is the work of our own hands, we regard with pride and partiality.’ 
And well they might; memories of their mountain rambles in 
shape of chosen plants and blossoms blown away on distant 
mountains—flower and weed—grew there. 

Driven forth by the smallness of the study to that plot of 
orchard ground, the poet wrote there his description of ‘Stone 
Arthur,’ ‘The Linnet and the Falling Leaves,’ and such exquisite 
verses as those upon the ‘Green Linnet.’ Once to that garden 
plot he took Thomson’s ‘ Castle of Indolence,’ and wrote upon its 
fly-leaf a memorable portrait of himself. In that orchard plot he 
toiled with John Fisher and cut the steps out of the living rock 
to lead to a higher terrace. In that cottage were born to him 
John, Dora, Thomas, and Catherine, and it was not till after her 
birth in 1808 that the poet migrated to the larger Allan Bank 
on yonder hill, 

But others have sat and listened ‘to the flapping of the flame 
by the half-kitchen and half-parlour fire’ in Dove Cottage. 

In November 1809 De Quincey writes: ‘At last I, the long- 
expected, made my appearance. Some little sensation did really 
attend my coming, for the draperies belonging to beds, curtains, 
&c. had been sewed by the young women of the adjoining vales, 
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and this had caused me to be talked of.’ And so he entered upon 
the tenancy of the Dove Cottage, ‘ hallowed,’ as he says, ‘to my 
mind by the seven years’ occupation of that illustrious tenant, 
Wordsworth, during the happiest period of his life.’ 

‘Cottage immortal in my remembrance,’ he continues, ‘as 
well it might be, for this cottage I retained through just seven 
and thirty years. This was the scene of struggles the most 
tempestuous and bitter within my own mind, this the scene of my 
despondency and unhappiness, this the scene of my happiness.’ 
We cannot pass away without images rising in our mind of De 
Quincey running forth to greet the little children from Allan 
Bank—Tom and Johnny and Sissy ; or of that stately-browed man 
Coleridge departing from the door laden with some of the 500 
books he borrowed, when he was at work upon the ‘Friend,’ from 
Mr. De Quincey’s library. 

But the coach hurries on. Not up the road that leads 
straight on by the house of Little Barbara Lewthwaite toward the 
famous ‘Swan,’ but round to the left towards the church and 
village ; and we can only take a last long look at the Townend 
cottage and cry farewell. 


Farewell, thou little nook of mountain ground, 
Thou rocky corner in the lowest stair 

Of that magnificent temple which doth bound 
One side of our whole vale with grandeur rare ; 
Sweet garden-orchard, eminently fair, 

The loveliest spot that man hath ever found— 
Farewell, we leave thee to heaven’s peaceful care, 
Thee, and the cottage which thou dost surround. 


The coach pulls up for the mail-bag close to the bridge over 
the Rotha, by the churchyard. We jump off fora moment. On 
our left beyond the bridge is the humble vicarage, the laburnum 
hard by only just shedding its last drops of golden fire. There 
is a shadow on that vicarage, for from it was borne to her rest the 
little Catherine, of whom her father the poet wrote that exquisite 
sonnet— 


Surprised by joy, impatient as the wind— 
she died in 1812; and, shortly after, her brother Thomas, ‘a child 
whom every eye that looked on loved,’ as the epitaph tells us, was 
also carried thence to the sad tolling of the church-bell. Poor 
De Quincey, how he hovered round those graves; how often in 
dream he saw those happy children! But Wordsworth was incon- 
solable. He had migrated to Allan Bank in 1808, and after the 
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birth of William, his youngest son, he had left Allan Bank for 
this parsonage house in 1811. Now, so near is the house to the 
churchyard, he cannot face the constant reminder of his loss, and 
he writes to Lord Lonsdale in January 1813 that ‘he has found it 
absolutely necessary to quit a place which retards progress towards 
that tranquillity of mind which he and his wife feel it their duty 
to aim at.’ Thus, in the spring of 1813, he went to Rydal Mount. 
We cross the road, and enter the church so minutely described in 
the ‘ Excursion,’ vol. vi. Now, as then— 


The portals of the sacred pile 
Stand open. 


Now, as then, the roof is upheld by ‘the naked rafters intricately 
crossed.’ We gaze at the beautiful Fletcher face in marble on the 
wall; read carefully the epitaph beneath the poet’s profile ; thence 
pass to the churchyard corner, where, with the simple name, 
‘W. Wordsworth, 1850, upon the slab, 


A grey slate headstone tells us where he lies, 
Carved from the native hills he loved the best. 


There, too, lies the daughter who wore the white flower of a 
blameless life. The wild rose petals wreath her headstone. The 


lamb lies carven beside the cross. From Dora’s grave we pass to 
Dorothy’s ; from Dorothy’s to the poet’s wife’s tomb and the little 
children’s graves. The grave of Green, the painter, with its 
beautiful Wordsworthian epitaph, bids us pause; but we return 
to that tomb of Hartley Coleridge’s. Above his dust the oak- 
leaves wreathed upon the cross, the crown of thorns, and the 
legend ‘ By Thy Cross and Passion,’ are eloquent of a life of con- 
stant effort and sorrow that awe us as we gaze. 

There are figures that haunt this holy spot. A sexton stands, 
rule and spade in hand. It is January 7, 1849, and with him are 
Wordsworth and Hartley Coleridge’s brothers. Wordsworth tells 
the sexton to measure out the ground for his own and for his 
wife’s grave, and then a third plot for the dead Hartley. And 
Wordsworth is much in thought of Dora and William’s funeral two 
years ago in 1847 ; ‘when I lifted up my eyes from my daughter’s 
grave, he, Hartley, was standing there.’ Then, turning to the 
sexton, he said, ‘Keep the ground for us; we are old people, it 
cannot be for long!’ 

It was not for long; a year and a few months passed, and in 
» April 1850 the ground, that day measured out, opened its grassy 
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door to receive the aged bard. We note the yew trees, eight in 
number, brought by Wordsworth’s direction from Loughrigg Tarn 
and planted with his own hand here. We listen to the murmur 
of the bees in the sycamores; we hear the undersong of the river 
Rotha close beneath the low church wall. Our eyes fall on the 
name of Clough, for to him there is a monument in this place 
that knew him well, and in a moment there rises before us the 
forcible form of one who sang of that first Arthur, of one who 
ofttimes meditated here ; his memorable music comes to mind ; we 
leave the poet’s corner, saying :— 

Keep green the grass upon his grave, 

Oh Rotha, with thy living wave ; 

Sing him thy best, for few or none 

Can hear thee right now he is gone. 


Thence to the graves we go, ten paces to the north-west, and 
there, beside Arthur Clough’s monument, we realise that we are 
standing over the remains of a family whose head was honoured 
by being taken as the pattern parson of the dale in the seventh 
book of the ‘ Excursion.’ These grassy heaps that lie amicably close 
are the graves of the family of Sympson, and on the low stone 
we read: ‘Here lie the remains of the Reverend Jos. Sympson, 
Minister of Wytheburn for more than 50 years.’ We leave the 
churchyard, almost expecting to find by the south-west wall the 
very seat of stone whereon that old vicar and his friends are 
represented in the sixth book of the ‘ Excursion’ as holding 
their high discourse. 

We lean a moment on the bridge. What mossy, agate-looking 
stones the Rotha flows above! With what surprise the river 
comes from the quiet meadows and swirls up unseen to kiss the 
old church wall! 

‘Time’s up, sir,’ cries the coachman, and round by old Mrs, 
Nelson’s—the champion baker of cakes in the North Country; 
away by the house Lord Cadogan built—the Rothay Hotel of 
to-day ; round to the left through the ‘ Red Lion’ yard, and then 
swiftly to the right we speed. 

Allan Bank is sighted—Allan Bank, where between 1808 and 
1811 Wordsworth found shelter, where the ‘ Excursion’ was for 
the most part written, where Coleridge wrote the ‘ Friend,’ where 
Hartley Coleridge learned his classics, where De Quincey, popping 
into Coleridge’s study for a book, was first introduced to a tall, 
lithe-looking young man in a sailor’s dress with the words, ‘ Mr. 
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Wilson, of Elleray.’ Nearer is seen the old post-office where Arthur 
Clough and Matthew Arnold spent such happy long-vacation times. 

‘Silver How, sir, up there. That’s where the guides race; 
wrestlers meet in the field yonder,’ says the coachman. We look 
back, and away we spin. ‘ Butterlyp How, sir, that close by.’ 
What an old-world ring there is about the name! The high 
place of Sélvar the Dane there, and here the high place of Buthar 
the Leaper. Verily, that nimble Norseman had an eye to the 
beautiful : he chose the Grasmere vale for one home; for another, 
Buttermere. 

We cross the Rotha where it swirls by the Leaper’s Hill. We 
see far up Easedale—an avalanche of foam—beyond the Lancrigg 
Woods. That Sour Milk Ghyll sounded in his ears who paced the 
Lancrigg terraces and penned the lines :— 

Loud is the vale, the voice is up, 
With which she speaks when storms are gone, 


But to-day, though the far-off torrent is white, Rotha runs 
quietly enough over the pebbles. 

The white house at the end of the road is a halting-place. 
We pull up short at the ‘Swan’ and look for the sign that the 
old landlord painted, in vain. ‘ Who does not know the famous 

Swan?’ Waggoner or tourist—what man does not stop here 
who ‘ e’er essays the long ascent of Dunmail Raise ? ’ 

Sir Walter Scott, Southey, and Wordsworth, mounted on their 
grey ponies, essayed from hence the height of Helvellyn years 
ago, and hither, so tradition has it, Sir Walter repaired daily to 
find the extra comforts which the humble board of his host at 
Townend could at that time ill afford. Wordsworth drank cold 
water of the spring. Scott liked to mix his with the mountain 
dew. And doubtless the shepherd Michael often sauntered bither 
from his cottage that in the last century was standing there where 
the Hollies lifts its tower of grey beneath Thunacar Knott. 
Michael’s cottage, which, whether from its windows glaring in the 
sun, or from its ‘constant light so regular ‘of fire or homely lamp, 
was called ‘the evening star,’ is gone. But as one’s eyes wander 
up towards the great hollow in the Fairfield Hill one’s mind may 
picture that ‘old man, stout of heart and strong of limb’ climbing 
up that mountain cleft to build in his sorrow the fold whose 
unfinished ‘remains may still be seen beside the boisterous brook 
of Greenhead Ghyll.’ 
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Other shepherds have haunted this spot since Michael’s time. 
Edward Thring, the great headmaster, came for thirteen consecu- 
tive years to build up thoughts that should build up men beside 
this self-same ghyll. A poet, every inch of him, as the verse he 
wrote at Ben Place testifies; of him, as of Michael, it could be 


said :-— 
Those fields, those hills—what could they less—had laid 
Strong hold on his affections, were to him 
A pleasurable feeling of blind love— 
The pleasure which there is in life itself. 


The coachman cracks his whip; away we go; we have yet 
twelve miles to Keswick. The hawthorns have shed their bloom 
that gave such glory last month to this part of our drive, but the 
purple shales of Helm Crag have won such verdure from the 
fresh fern bunches as atone for any loss of blossom. 

Stone Arthur towers on our right hand; to that eminence— 


The last that parleys with the setting sun— 


how often Wordsworth looked as he sat upon his orchard seat in 
the Townend Cottage! To that height the companion at his side 
gave her poet husband’s name. 

What a picturesque grouping of Scotch firs is that yonder at 
the foot of the ascent to Grisedale; what a picturesque mill- 
wheel is that yonder to our left as, crossing Tongue Ghyll Beck, 
we begin to ascend the Raise! There is no more beautiful water- 
fall hereabouts than the Tongue Ghyll up in the meadow to the 
right; but the coach stops for none. 

Now on our right is seen a substantial cottage farmhouse, 
known as High Broad-Rayne. There lived, till he was ninety-two, 
that old curate of Wytheburn chapel whose grave we stood by in 
Grasmere churchyard. 

So ‘lithe’ was old Sympson at eighty-five, he could walk to 
Ambleside and back in the day, and on June 27, 1807, ‘ while 
reclined he lay for noontide solace on the summer grass, in one 
blest moment, like a shadow thrown softly and lightly from a 
passing cloud, death fell on him;’ there is the garden, just 
across the road. Readers of the ‘ Excursion’ will not fail to note 
the accurate portraiture of this old house of High Broad-Rayne. 

Now we begin the ascent in earnest. The coach stops, and we 
dismount to lighten the load, and it is well. For so we can do as 
Gray the poet did when he passed this way in the autumn of 
1769 on a memorable Sunday, October 8. He had come over the 
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Raise, and he halted somewhere hereabouts and wrote thus the 
recollections of the scene in his diary. ‘ Not a single red tile,’ 
says he, ‘no gentleman’s glaring house or garden walls, break in 
upon the repose of this little unsuspected paradise, but all is 
peace, rusticity, and happy poverty in its neatest and most 
becoming attire.’ The picture is true at this distance still, as we 
look backward ; but a hideous engine-horse snorts ahead of us, 
and out of the tunnel come the trollies with their ruddy burdens 
of earth and débris; from the caverned way they are boring for 
Thirlmere’s water-flood. 

What a picturesque, old-fashioned farm is that in the hollow to 
the left! Its chimney-stacks, half-square, half-round, were surely 
after Wordsworth’s heart. How whitely shine the lime-washed 
gables; in what trim attire of milk-whiteness the chimney-stacks 
stand! It is called Under Helm; and, as we gaze up at the 
‘Lion and the Lamb’ crowned hill, we remember how, in the 
‘ Waggoner’s’ days, those rocks on Helm Crag, which every coach- 
driver points out under the names of the Lion and the Lamb, and 
the Lady playing her Organ, were thought of rather as— 


The ancient woman 
Cowering beside her rifted cell 
As if intent on magic spell, 
And the astrologer—Sage Sidrophel— 
Where at his desk and book he sits 
Puzzling aloft his ancient wits. 


It is a coincidence, but in that pretty house, upon its larch- 
covered sward below Helm Crag, lived one who has caused 
most English public-school boys to puzzle their wits at desk and 
book. There, at the entrance of beautiful ‘Greenburn’ dale, 
dwelt Kirchever Arnold, whose Latin exercises have become a 
proverb. 

We remount the coach, and along over the moraine-covered 
plateau that gave its name to the Raise, ‘Dun Meols’ or Dunmail 
Raise, we go at a brisk trot. We cross a tiny bridge. We are 
in Cumberland. Another moment, and we pass the great heap of 
stones, the cairn in the gate of the hills, that marks, perhaps, the 
triumph of a tribal victory—that is, by report :— 

That pile of stones 
Heaped over brave King Dunmail’s bones, 


He who had once supreme command— 
Last king of rocky Cumberland. 
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Whether the Saxon monarch Edmund, who, so the Saxon 
chronicle tells us, ‘ harried all Cumberland,’ as some say, with the 
help of Leoline of Wales, here defeated, in the year of our Lord 
945, the brave Cymric king Dunmail, and, after putting out his 
two sons’ eyes, wasted Cumberland and gave it to Malcolm, King 
of the Scots, we know not ; but it is certain that the early British 
kingdom of Strathclyde long felt that the principal gate of its 
southern border-line lay here between Steel Fell and Seat 
Sandal. 

The Rotha takes its rise on yonder hillside, and, whether 
named from its rushing force, or from its ruddy colour when the 
rains have washed the red-hued earth from the moraine heaps it 
passes through, be sure that not once or twice that little border- 
stream has run down into yonder peaceful lake red with the blood 
of the slain. This gap in the hills has often echoed to the clashing 
of sword and spear, and seen the sorrow of a battle-eve. ‘ Nowt 
good iver cam over t’ Raise Gap’ is the grim proverb still. 

As we gaze out northward into the long valley, with solemn 
Helvellyn on our right and the broken, bossy, wood-skirted Arm- 
both fells upon our left, the far distance shut in by that spur of 
Skiddaw, Lonscale Fell, with lonely Calva ’twixt it and blue Blen- 
cathra, and with the white water of Thorold’s Mere or Thirryls- 
mere—Thirlmere of to-day—shining in the distant hollow at our 
feet, one realises that one is gazing upon a valley that has seen 
two very distinct races of men. 

It was the Briton who, from the tawny look of Helvellyn’s 
mighty length, and from the gloomy chasms of phantasmal 
shadow dances on Blencathra’s side, called this the Hill of Devils 
and that the Yellow Moor; but it was a Viking gave the name to 
the water-flood below, and they were Norse shepherds who clomb 
up the grassy ladder of the Stee or Steel Fell to tend their flocks. 

You saw that dark-eyed man who met the coach at Grasmere ; 
he wasCarodus. The Caroduses of old days are with us rarely still, 
but, as you go on your way to Keswick, you will hear the Norwe- 
gian sen’ or ‘son’ as the most familiar name-termination, and 
you will find the long limbs and the blue eyes and regular features 
of those early sea pirates in the majority. Down the long hill 
we go into Little Britain. For this was the home of the fierce 
Brigantes, and from the time Agricola’s men made their Roman 
road to Pavement End till the day when, in 1157, Malcolm IV. of 
Scotland abandoned his royal claim, and Cumberland and West- 
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moreland were annexed to the English Crown, the men of these 
dales never forgot that they were the inheritors of a tradition of 
independency—never forgot, whether their land was called 
Brigantia, Strathclyde, Cambria, or Cumberland, that they had held 
together against the Picts on the north, the Welsh on the south, 
the Angle and Saxon on the east, and had had a race of kings and 
bishops with royal and episcopal seats at Dumbarton and Glas- 
gow, and were a separate people with a separate nation’s life— 
always ready, as King Dunmail was, to meet their enemies in the 
gate. 

Yet, when we passed that frontier line just now, we had hardly 
realised that Glasgow and this long Thirlmere vale had anything 
in common; but the parish boundary tells an old-world tale. 
When we crossed the Rotha we entered the ancient parish of 
Crosthwaite. The parish church, beneath whose tower Southey 
lies buried, is called the church of St. Kentigern. To him is 
owed the early Christianity of these vales. He it was who, an 
exile from the north, and flying for his life in a.p. 553 to Wales, 
heard at Carleolum that many among these mountains had given 
themselves up to the worship of idols; and he it was who. turned 
aside by way of Mungo’s dale, Mungrisdale of our day, and by the 
Derwentwater shore set up his preacher’s cross in a wooded, or 
perhaps populous, place (‘in loco condenso’ the old chronicle of 
Jocelyn has it), and there, in the clearing of the wood or thwaite 
(‘in loco, nomine, crucis novale,’ Crosfield of to-day), delivered the 
gospel message to the wild children of these dales. St. Kentigern 
or St. Mungo became, after the great battle of Arthuret-upon-Esk, 
beyond Carlisle, which broke the Pagan and set a Christian king, 
Roderick the Liberal, upon the throne, the first Bishop of Glasgow. 
Of his diocese this valley was part. The southern boundary of his 
diocese lay there, at the limit of the ancient parish of Crosthwaite 
which we have just entered. There, at the Dunmail Raise gap, 
we are at the southernmost border line of Little Britain of old. 

We may be pardoned for making much of such old boundary 
marks, for it was but a year or two since that the border line of 
the Carlisle Archdeaconry, conterminous with that ancient and 
much diminished kingdom of Strathclyde, was ruthlessly altered 
in the face of history. And, though the tribal feeling is still 
strong enough to re-echo the grim proverb ‘ Nowt good iver cam 
over t’ Raise,’ this coach-load of ours and the like tends to ob- 
literate the border feeling. 
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Down the pass we spin ; on our left the hummocky moraine heaps 
speak of the painful passage upward of the ice in glacial ages long 
gone by. On our right the light-footed water of Birkside. Ghyll 
leaps towards the road. ‘A good horse, sir, died there,’ says the 
driver, ‘and Mr. Ball put the tablet up to him— 


In harness here he died, 
His only fault was dying. 


That’s what his master said of him. I wish there was more like 
him. I daresay I shall, but that leader of mine won’t ; come up, 
get along with you!’ And, breaking into a canter, we shoot by the 
lowly parsonage house and pull up between that little church of 
Wytheburn, ‘as lowly as the lowliest dwelling,’ and the ‘Nag’s 


Head’ inn. 
Wherever God erects an house of prayer, 
The Devil always builds a chapel there. 


So runs the old doggrel; but in days when the Wytheburn reader 
had ‘ sark,’ ‘ whittlegate,’ and ‘ goosegate,’ sermons were few, and 
it was a far cry to church. Yes, and there was a deal to be done in 
matter of shepherds’ reckonings and market talk after the sermon ; 
so an alehouse was indispensable. “Horses must be stabled, and 
the men who came to church must dine together afterwards. 

It is a queer little belfry and a tiny bell, and ‘the priest,’ as 
they call him, does the ringing of it himself; but happy, holy 
thoughts have heavenward risen, as Hartley Coleridge in his poem 
suggests, ‘ beneath this little portion of the skies.’ Of the building, 
though its appointments are decently and well-ordered enough, 


Humble it is, and meek, and very low, 
And speaks its purpose with a single bell; 
But God Himself, and He alone doth know, 
If spiry temples please Him half as well. 


Other poets have pondered here. It was here that Gray watched 
the congregation stream from the humble roadside chapel on one 
October Sunday in 1769. 

And here also, a century later, on their memorable mountain 
walk, paused with his statesman friend the poet, who wrote in 
1869— 


We left just ten years since, you say, 
That wayside inn we left to-day. 

Our jovial host, as forth we fare 
Shouts greeting from his easy-chair. 
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They were bound for Armboth and Watendlath. 
High on a bank our leader’stands, 
Reviews and ranks his motley bands, 
Makes clear our goal to every eye : 
The valley’s western boundary. 

The sedentary landlord of forty years ago sleeps in the little 
burial-ground close by; other landlords of the ‘ Nag’s Head’ have 
gone down to the grave since then. But the bank on which 
W. E. Forster reviewed his motley band of mountaineers is green 
as ever by the roadside close to the beck, and the memories of 
Matthew Arnold, lately gone home, are as fresh here as by the graves 
of Wordsworth and the monument of Clough in the Grasmere 
churchyard. 





SKETCHES OF INDIAN LIFE. 


i, 


THE WOMEN, 


ONE cannot live long in India, or at least in the Bengal Presidency, 
without being struck by the fact that one never sees any native 
women above the rank of the labouring class. It emphasises in a 
curious way the difference between eastern and western customs. 
You see handsome carriages driving in the parks, and you instinct- 
ively expect to see ladies in them ; but the occupants are invariably 
men—almost invariably fat men—sleek rotundity being looked on 
favourably as a visible sign of wealth and dignity. You are invited 
to a magnificent féte at the house of a native gentleman, where 
you are received by your host and his sons and his uncles and his 
male kinsmen of all degrees; but there is absolutely no sign of 
the existence of any women. Nor must you commit so grave a 
breach of decorum as to allude to a man’s wife or daughters. He 
ignores them, and expects you to have the courtesy to do the same. 

In course of time the custom loses its strangeness, and you 
practically forget that among the upper classes in India men are 
not the only sex. Many Englishwomen on first going to India 
think, as I did, that this shall not be so with them, and that they 
will bridge over the gulf between themselves and the women of 
the country. In their kindly enthusiasm they blame their own 
countrywomen for not having done so in times past. But they 
will not have been many months in the country before the im- 
palpable network of custom will have drawn its meshes round 
them. The abstract wish will still remain, but their enthusiasm 
will have toned down into a tacit recognition of the manifold 
difficulties surrounding any attempt to alter the existing state of 
things—difficulties of no superficial or transient character, but 
having their root in deep-lying principles which colour the whole 
life and mode of thought of oriental nations. 

Some few native ladies, it is true, would willingly receive a 
visit from an English lady, though they could never return it on 
account of the absence of all sufficient arrangements for securing 
privacy in an English house. It would not be possible for a high- 
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born lady to come among people who have so little sense of 
common decency as not even to set aside any part of their house 
for the exclusive use of women. She might expose herself to the 
untold horror and degradation of being seen by some man; and it 
is difficult to convey to an English mind all that such a cata- 
strophe would be to her. The acquaintance would have therefore 
to be cultivated entirely on one side; and the love of the lopsided 
does not flourish in many natures, nor is it of robust or enduring 
growth. A further and very practical barrier—though in this case 
only indirectly of oriental origin—exists in the fact that an English- 
woman can rarely speak Hindustani except within narrow limita- 
tions. Very few men, even, who every day of their life are 
speaking Hindustani, can talk fluently or well on any subject 
outside their profession. A man’s business is either to preach or 
to doctor, or to superintend railway coolies, or to drill soldiers. 
A woman’s business, as a rule, is to give orders to her servants and 
discuss household matters. Each learns the vocabulary—often a 
curiously limited one—necessary for his or her requirements, but 
as to any general conversation on abstract subjects few indeed 
would be equal to it. Not only would they need a widely extended 
vocabulary, but if they were speaking to anyone of rank or position 
they would have to address him in the third person singular 
instead of the second person plural, to which alone they had 
hitherto been accustomed. Not to do so would be as great a 
solecism in good manners as in French it would be to tu-toyer a 
French dignitary on your first introduction to him. 

Even between native and English gentlemen social intercourse 
in the western acceptation of the words hardly exists. It is almost 
entirely confined to official visits of a ceremonious nature. When 
a native gives a dinner to his English friends he does not sit at 
table with them; they dine by themselves, and only see their 
host later when they sit together while watching a nautch or some 
fireworks. General conversation or discussion is therefore never 
heard ; nor is there any literature save for advanced scholars who 
have mastered the Persian character, and who read for the purposes 
of study. All these circumstances make it far more difficult to 
acquire a good knowledge of Hindustani than it is to learn any 
European language. 

I had not been long in India when a native lady who owned 

_large estates sent to beg my husband to pay her a visit, as she 
was anxious that he should take charge of her property, which was 
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much embarrassed, and wished to discuss the matter with him. 
We dismounted from our elephants in the courtyard of her house, 
and were conducted by a magnificent major-domo and a crowd of 
smaller satellites to a carpetted verandah where chairs were placed 
ready for us. The steward then approached, holding in the palms 
of his joined hands some gold coins, which we touched instead of 
royally taking, as was the generous custom in less prudish days, 
But no lady was to be seen, and I was amazed and even startled to 
hear my husband, still looking straight before him, begin speaking 
as if he saw some one. 

It gave me quite a shock, but as he showed no other sign of 
sudden insanity, I looked around for some explanation, and then 
discovered that our chairs were placed near a kind of screen called 
a chik, made of thin strips of bamboo, which completely prevents 
any one from outside seeing in, although a person within the room 
can see out ; and behind this sheltering mantle of invisibility sat 
the lady and her women. The conversation was long, and almost 
wholly unintelligible to me, but I gathered that my husband, having 
reason to be displeased with the lady’s conduct, declined to accept 
her hospitality in any way, which, judging from certain eloquent 
sounds that issued from behind the screen, drew from her tears 
and lamentation. 

The only time I ever penetrated into the zenina apartments 
of any native house was once in Lucknow, when the ex-king of 
Oudh’s brother begged me to go and see his wives. The Nawdbs 
of Oudh are, however, anything but typical specimens of Hindustani 
gentlemen. They are terribly lax in their opinions, and are very 
properly looked upon shyly in consequence by their stricter co- 
religionists. They will even sit at table and break bread with the 
infidels, stipulating only that no flesh of the unclean animal shall 
under any guise be offered to them. 

The Naw4b took me himself into the zendna, and there left me 
with the chief Begum and several other women, whether attendants 
or younger wives I could not tell. They were much interested in 
my garments, the cut. of which no doubt seemed to them as 
ridiculous then as it will seem to me myself twenty years later. 
They themselves were clothed in all the variety of colour and of 
draped folds permitted in Eastern dress, the fashion alone of which 
is as unchangeable as are the fashions of Nature, who, though she 
abhorreth uniformity, yet departeth not from her ancient patterns. 

The women touched me and stroked me with childish curiosity, 
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asking endless naive questions about everything. The conversa- 
tion was conducted but lamely on my part, owing to my deficient 
knowledge of the language, which often compelled me to say rather 
what I was able to say than what I should have wished to say. 
Knowing how often from this cause I have had to forego my most 
telling arguments, and change or entirely suppress some apropos 
remark I should have wished to make, I have been struck with 
astonishment when reading books of travel to see how well, and 
even eloquently, the writers have been able to express themselves 
in conversation with the natives of divers strange and foreign 
countries in which they had only passed a few months. So pain- 
fully, indeed, have I at times suffered from this paralysing inability 
to express my thoughts that I have often felt personal sympathy 
with a dog, whose eyes seemed to show his intense desire to express 
his feelings and his grief at being dumb. ‘ Poor fellow!’ I have 
said; ‘yes, I know it is hard. I have felt it.’ 

After we had been talking some time the Begum said, 

‘Ah, you English ladies are very happy. Your husband has 
but one wife.’ 

I replied, with more thought at the moment of politeness than 
of sincerity, I fear, that I supposed immemorial custom would 
reconcile a woman to being but one of many wives. 

With a pathetic gesture she said sadly, ‘ But custom cannot 
alter our hearts! and they are like yours—they can love and they 
can suffer. Could you be happy if you saw your husband give his 
love to another wife ?’ 

I own it surprised me that she should feel it in this way, and 
should at heart rebel against the universal lot of Mahomedan 
women. We are apt to forget the truth of the dictum that ‘ there’s 
a deal of human nature in us all,’ and that it makes the whole 
world kin. We think too often that those who do not complain 
do not suffer or wish for any change. It seems so natural for a 
cockatoo to have a chain on his foot, and sit all his life on a brass 
stand that we forget how his instinct must stir within him and 
make him long to spread his wings and swoop through space with 
a merry chattering flock of other cockatoos, and take a mate and 
rear a brood of noisy youngsters. Oh, no! he is quite happy, and 
wants none of these things. Has he not plenty of sugar? and is 
not his mistress devoted to him? Happy Poll! Why should we 
talk of rebellious nature and thwarted instincts? Thy lot is a 
common one; does that not content thee? 
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II. 


EDUCATION. 


SomE years ago I was at a station in Oudh when the Inspector- 
General of Schools came on his annual tour of inspection, and his 
wife invited me to accompany them to the Zenana School. She 
always went with her husband on such occasions, as owing to the 
way the examination has to be conducted he would otherwise be 
liable to be grievously imposed upon. 

The school was situated in the heart of the native town, 
and the drive through the bazaar and crowded streets was full of 
interest. Till you are in the East you cannot realise the necessity 
of a ‘forerunner’ to clear the way for a great man. There is no 
pavement or side-path for foot people to walk on, and they scatter 
all over the road, thronging it thickly, so that it would be im- 
possible to move quickly unless the way were cleared. Your 
syces therefore, or a mounted Sepoy orderly, speed ahead in front 
of your carriage shouting without ceasing—‘O wayfarer! O 
merchant! escape from the road! Q seller of cloth, escape! Make 
the road clear, O people! The great Sahib is coming! Make his 
way clear !’—thus clearing a passage through the crowd, which 
closes again the moment you have passed. 

Children are often lifted bodily out of the way, while absent- 
minded persons who have their thoughts in the clouds and their 
heads in a blanket are apt to find themselves of a sudden sitting 
by the roadside and wondering how they came there. 

The moving panorama of the native streets is full of colour 
and variety: you see men of all.types—the gaunt ascetic, with 
scanty loin-cloth, and head fantastically crowned with snaky coils 
of sunburnt faded hair; the well-to-do merchant in stately white 
robes and resplendent head-covering, sauntering along under the 
shade of an umbrella, while his laden coolies stagger under the 
weight of goodly bales, and are clothed with their own glistening 
black skins as with a garment. You see monkeys and goats, and 
buffaloes with their shapeless carcases looking like distended 
black bags, with boot-betraying knobs sticking out here and 
there; and now and then an elephant striding solemnly through 
the crowd, and a string of contemptuous-eyed camels laden with 
forage ; and bullock carts, moving slowly along on their clumsy 
wheels—one of which is always nearly off, and goes wobbling 
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round with a great groaning noise ; and little bamboo carts with 
a bright scarlet awning and tasselled fringe, drawn by one 
miserable little pony decked with red and yellow trappings, 
holding four sleek natives, all packed on a space about a yard 
square. | 

The carriage stopped at a dilapidated arched gateway in a 
high blank wall, which after some slight delay was opened 
cautiously just wide enough for us to pass through on foot. We 
had to wind through narrow mysterious passages shut in by 
white walls on either side, over which palm trees, and plantains, 
and oranges nodded their sunny heads. Then through a garden 
of cypress and orange trees, till we came in sight of an old native 
building having a courtyard in front of it. Here in the court- 
yard, under the shadow of an ancient tamarind, were chairs 
placed, for the foot of man might penetrate no further. So the 
inspector and the native schoolmaster sat meekly down, with an 
implied apology for being men visible in their manner, while an 
old toothless woman came and silently drew aside a heavy curtain 
to admit the inspector’s wife and myself to the inner precincts. 

We entered a large and lofty room where the light was 
subdued by a thick quilted curtain hung across the graceful 
Moorish archways opening on to the court. Here were assembled 
about forty women and girls and babies, all well dressed, and in 
rainbow hues, with great gold rings in their noses and all round 
their ears, and with jingling strings of silver coins and bells 
round ankles and arms and necks. 

As we entered they all rose from the ground with a rustle 
like a flock of pigeons, and greeted us silently with the beautiful 
and dignified Eastern salaam, which we duly returned with 
Western stiffness and awkwardness, though with the best of 
intentions, after which we took our seats in silence on the only 
two chairs in the room. Then with a soft tinkling rustle all 
subsided once more on to the floor, some of the girls sitting at 
our feet as devoutly as though we were Gamaliels, where they 
stared at us reverently and unflinchingly for an hour. 

The schoolmistress was a handsome woman, and handsomely 
dressed, having white stockings on her feet, though of course no 
shoes. She seemed to be about thirty, and had a daughter there, 
a girl of fifteen or sixteen, who in her own person epitomised (as 
we presently discovered) the knowledge of the whole school. 

As soon as the rustle had subsided j the inspector began the 
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examination, which was conducted at the top of his voice from 
the courtyard beyond the curtain. The effect was droll in the 
extreme. The first class was summoned, and consisted of ten 
women, some old, grey, and toothless, the only quite young one 
being the mistress’s daughter. The inspector then told them all to 
take a copy of a certain book and open it in such and such a place. 
This involved much delay, most of them muttering audibly that 
they could not read in that place. However, at last all had 
found it, and the inspector called on ‘ Fatima Begum’ to begin 
reading. Fatima was a very old creature, with great gold 
spectacles on the tip of her nose, and with her head and face 
swathed up in her chudder. She mumbled out a few lines, 
going evidently by the sound without a thought of the sense, and 
corrected often by the inspector—as often, probably, as he could 
catch what she said. Stilishe might be said to read—in a fashion. 

Then ‘ Hosaini Begum’ was told to read, but Hosaini pleaded 
that she could not read, and stoutly maintained it in spite of the 
mistress’s enraged looks. Had we not been present there would 
have been no difficulty, the mistress or her daughter would have 
read in Hosaini’s stead, and it would have been impossible for the 
inspector to detect the imposition. 

Some others were called, but besides the girl there were only 
Fatima and one other who could pretend to read at all, and I do 
not think they understood what they read. Then they were all 
told to take their slates and write, but the girl alone could write 
at all. Two others could form a single letter, but were not quite 
sure what letter it was, and a third copied it very fairly over their 
shoulders ; but we detected her, and putting her apart she had to 
confess that ‘ writing did not come to her.’ After this summing 
was ordered, but no one but the girl even attempted those 
mysteries. And then the examination was over, for none but the 
first class were even supposed to be able to do anything. 

How the inspector can keep up any heart is more than I can 
understand. He says it was exactly the same last year. The 
mistress says it is because no pupil stays more than six weeks, or 
at longest a few months; she then gets tired, and says that 
‘learning will not come to her;’ or she gets married; or if 
married, as most of them are at twelve years old, family cares 
keep her at home—and so, for one reason or another, they will 
not stay. All this makes a schoolmistress’s work a veritable toil 
of Sisyphus. 
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The real clue to the difficulty lies, I think, in the native 
character, in the utter absence of any desire or longing for a higher 
or fuller life, in the utter absence of any activity of mind. I was 
expatiating to one of our servants on the blessings of active 
occupation. ‘It would kill one of us,’ I said, ¢ to sit idle’all day, 
with nothing to do but to chew pan.’ 

‘No, that is what we like. Ifa man amasses 300 rupees, look 
you, he takes a servant, and then he can sit all day and chew pan.’ 

‘But a monkey could do that equally well,’ I urged. ‘ How is 
your life better, then, than the monkeys ?’ 

‘ Oh, God knows! They eat different things to what we do.’ 

You cannot rouse these people out of their apathetic content, 
and content may be as fatal an evil as opium-eating, so thoroughly 
does it drug the mind. Ignorance is a comparatively easy enemy 
to conquer, but content is well-nigh invincible. It made the 
Laodiceans of old believe themselves to be rich and in need of 
nothing, not knowing that they were wretched and miserable, 
and poor and blind and naked. 

Content with things as they are is a hopeless bar towards any 
attempt to make things what they might be, and the first step 
necessary towards rousing the natives of India from their mental 
apathy must be to excite in them a feeling of discontent with 
their present condition. It would be a huge lever to set in 
motion, and would be somewhat like setting fire to a train of 
gunpowder without knowing exactly where the mine was situated. 
One of the first results of its successful action might quite 
possibly be to blow us out of India. 

Education is doubtless a powerful agent, though I fancy we 
can little foresee how the giant will use his strength when he is 
full-grown and has cast away leading-strings. 

Education among men is even now spreading in India rapidly, 
but at present not in a direction favourable, as it was confidently 
hoped it would be, to the Christian religion. Most of the young 
native gentlemen who have received a good education either in 
England or India are now Freethinkers of a very advanced type, 
equally abhorrent to their parents and to our missionaries. 

Freethinking and a tendency to drive high-wheeled dogcarts 
seem in India to have some occult connection. If you see a 
native gentleman driving a dashing tandem you may safely put 
down his religious convictions as being neither of the Fish, Flesh, 
Fowl, nor Good Red Herring persuasion, and you will rarely be 
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wrong. If on the other hand you see him scrumped up on a 
little bamboo tray on two wheels, and drawn by a pair of bullocks, 
you may be sure he is a good Hindu or a faithful Mussalman, 
with a mind as yet untroubled by the twin brethren Education 
and Discontent. 


EES. 


INDIAN SERVANTS. 


From the days of Zimri, the king’s servant, even unto the 
present day, servants have always been important factors in the 
sum of human happiness. There are few persons who are not 
practically aware of this, though they seldom go further and feel 
that they owe any gratitude to the servants on whom so much of 
their comfort and pleasure depends. 

Most Anglo-Indians, if asked whether they had found their 
native servants to be more of a comfort or a vexation or a source 
of amusement, would be puzzled as to which to answer, and their 
answers would be mainly dependent on their individual tempera- 
ment. Some people have the happy property of attracting to 
themselves good servants, as oyster-shells attract lime; others 
possess a kind of centrifugal force, which in course of time 
peoples their surrounding neighbourhood with quondam servants 
as if with meteorites; while few have the power of deriving 
amusement from incidents in which the element of absurdity is 
nicely counterpoised by the more perceptible element of annoyance. 

Indian servants are in many respects like children in their 
helplessness, their naiveté, their timidity, their readiness to be 
pleased, their foolishness, their proneness to falsehood, their strong 
personal attachment. Even in their total lack of any sense of 
humour they resemble children. No Englishman could hear 
English spoken in the comically barbarous way in which Hindus- 
tani is commonly spoken by the British soldier without betraying 
amusement. But the Indian face remains darkly impassive. 
Not the faintest twitch betokens any lurking laughter. 

Their love, too, of giving and receiving high-sounding titles 
is childish in its prodigality. Humble-minded as they are, and 
with deep-rooted respect for all differences of rank, it arises from 
no vulgar wish to appear other than what they are, and in its 
exaggerated indulgence sayours even of sarcasm. A tailor and a 
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cook both enjoy the privilege of being addressed by the exalted 
title of ‘Kalipha’ or Emperor. The water-carrier is always 
‘ Jemadar,’ or Captain, and the bearer is ‘ Sirdar,’ signifying chief 
among men, while, as a crowning irony, the sweeper, who ranks 
but little higher than the dogs he looks after, is invariably called 
‘ Mehter,’ or Prince. 

The necessity of keeping a great number of servants, often 
wondered at by dwellers at home, is caused chiefly by the waste 
of time involved by caste prejudices. Instead of having one 
dinner-hour for all, and one man to cook for all, there are few who 
are not obliged to cook for themselves. The table-servants can- 
not eat with the grooms, nor they with the coachman, nor he 
with the sweeper. So each man has twice a day to light his own 
little fire, draw water from the well, and cook his own bowl of rice 
—a proceeding which wastes no small amount of time. One 
servant we had was of the caste of oil-sellers, and he told us there 
was not one of our twenty-four other servants with whom he could 
eat bread, i.e. if the other cooked the food, and only one who 
could eat with him if he cooked. We asked him if this distinction 
had not its drawbacks? He merely replied that it was custom— 
what could he do? 

He himself was the humble recipient of four thin rupees a 
month, shared doubtless by a wife and many dusky youngsters, 
and yet he would cheerfully have submitted to be whipped to 
death rather than eat anything that had been placed on our table. 
It is strange how uncomplainingly men wear the iron fetters 
forged by the great goddess Custom. They may ridicule her with 
their lips, but they obey her in their lives, in curious contrast to 
the many zealots who worship with their lips a God whose precepts 
they persistently ignore. 

The table-servants are men of infinite resources. Nothing 
daunts them. If you do not like the way a vegetable marrow is 
cooked your man will say, ‘Your Majesty has but to give the 
order and to-morrow it shall be made into French beans!’ If 
they tell you there is beefsteak for dinner, you ask quite as a 
matter of course, ‘ What it is made of, when the answer will 
frequently be ‘Of mutton, as no beef was to be procured.’ The 
want of beef was a misfortune, but it could not be allowed to 
affect the menu. 

We were sometimes entertained at dinner by native gentle- 
men, on which occasions the table was spread with our own linen, 
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plate, and china, and we were waited on by our own servants, who 
also had cooked the dinner. The host provided the materials, no 
doubt consulting our men as to what would be required, who gave 
a list which must, I fear, have conveyed an appalling idea of our 
carnivorous powers. We were told that for one of these enter- 
tainments our host had killed a sheep, a goose, a duck, and six 
fowls for our behoof, besides sending a lavish amount of tinned 
salmon, oysters, and vegetables. 

The dinner being a ceremonious one, although only my hus- 
band and myself sat down to it, the traditional number of courses 
was religiously adhered to, quite regardless of the distressful 
consequences to ourselves. When the game course was placed 
with much ceremony on the table we were struck by something 
unusual in the look of the partridges, seeing which our head 
servant told us in a solemn whisper that they were chickens ‘ but 
dressed as partridges.’ 

The exigencies of a state dinner necessitated a game course—- 
there was no precedent to the contrary—and no game being 
procurable these innocents had been offered up as victims on the 
altar of the great goddess Custom. 

The lengths to which her worship leads some of her more 
witless votaries was amusingly illustrated on one occasion when 
we were out in camp. Our head man had gone on a few days’ 
holiday—probably to bury his grandmother, a relative whose 
habit it seems to be to die a thousand deaths, so often was at- 
tendance at her funeral obsequies advanced as the reason for 
asking leave—and we were left to the tender mercies of an under- 
ling whose intelligence was equal to that of most owls. At dinner 
the first night we inquired what there was for the second course. 
‘A crow,’ he replied, with bland alacrity, but, seeing our horror- 
struck faces, added hastily, ‘ At least, not a crow, but a long-tailed 
bird your honour shot.’ We then discovered that he had proposed 
serving up a large hornbill for the game course. Frank Buckland 
would have delighted in that man. 

While he was in our service I had a large packet of fresh 
lavender sent out to me from home, together with a famous recipe 
for making pot-pourri. I diligently collected rose-leaves gathered 
at dewy dawn and sent to Lucknow for orris root and all the 
necessary spices, which had then to be pounded up with half a 
pound of salt. All being ready I gave my precious spices to him 
of hornbill fame—alack the day!—and told him to do the 
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pounding. He asked what salt he was to use—Lahore salt or 
black salt or hill salt. I did not think it could matter which, as 
the recipe said Bay salt, and that was not to be had. The ill- 
starred wight suggested black salt. So be it, I replied. 

When he brought back the mixture I stirred it in with my 
home-suggestive lavender and fragrant rose-leaves, and, joyfully 
anticipant, covered up the jar. When evening came I planned a 
pleasing surprise for my husband, and, suddenly uncovering the 
jar, held it triumphantly to his nose. His face was strongly 
expressive—but not of joy. I had seen that expression on the 
face of a boy who was blowing a swan’s egg that had failed to 
hatch. Then it had seemed appropriate and descriptive. Now it 
seemed out of all harmony with lavender and spices, till a passing 
whiff from the jar reached me and I recognised the truthful 
eloquence of my husband’s face. If the roses had been changed 
to rotten eggs and the spices to sulphur, no more exquisitely 
abominable stench could have been the result. 

The khidmatgar on being questioned showed no surprise. He 
recognised the perfume of the black salt at once, and volunteered 
the information that nothing could do away with it; ‘this salt’s 
fragrance is such that an ounce of it would scent fifty pounds of 
anything.’ I could have slain him and buried him in the pot- 
pourri. 

The servants are, on the whole, honest, according to their 
lights. Their lights, it is true, allow them some latitude—in the 
direction of calico for tailors—in other professional directions for 
others. But in this matter who shall first throw a stone? India 
is not the only country where dishonesty, clad decently in liberally 
interpreted perquisites, is allowed to walk abroad unchallenged 
and assume the virtuous mien of fair-faced honesty. 

Actual theft is very rare; and when it is borne in mind how 
easy of entrance the house is on all sides, how difficult it would 
be to fix a theft on any one of the numerous servants, and how 
many unconsidered trifles of great value to these people lie scat- 
tered in every room, this says much for the natural honesty of the 
servants. 

I remember once missing a favourite brooch, the loss of which 
annoyed me much. Pay day was drawing near and we announced 
that no pay whatsoever would be forthcoming until the brooch 
was found. So potent was this threat that it had only worked a 
few hours when the scales fell from the eyes of all, and I was 
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called to come and see my brooch lying in a most conspicuous 
spot which had several times been swept. No one winked, as far 
as I know, 

That same brooch disappeared once again, this time the day 
before the departure of an ayah I had dismissed. Nothing was 
said to show that we suspected her till she was on the point of 
starting, when a search was made among her things. No brooch 
was found, which made us look rather blank, and her air of injured 
innocence swelled to tragic proportions. Just then one of the 
servants observed that she carried in her hand some chupatties, 
about which she seemed curiously solicitous. These he took from 
her amid tears and protests, and, concealed in the clammy folds of 
a conniving chupattie, we found my missing brooch. The ser- 
vants’ delight was boundless ; they flocked round us with beaming 
faces, saying they had not eaten bread all day by reason of the 
suspicion which rested on the household. In that they are like 
children ; any grief or anxiety makes them refuse to eat. 

It is difficult to introduce any new thing among a people so 
conservative as the Hindustanis. We had a wheelbarrow made, 
thinking to save labour, but it was not an encouraging success. 
We never allow sufficiently for the ingenuity of the natives. An 
Englishman, after loading his barrow, would never have thought 
of putting it on his head, but they thought of it at once. An 
Englishman would not have thought of getting another man to 
help wheel the barrow, one taking one handle and one the other. 
But the idea struck them immediately. It did not answer well, 
resulting in frantic wobblings and a convulsive overthrow. Still 
the idea was theirs; we never should have hit on it. 

Their best points are brought out in times of emergency or 
specially hard work, when their willingness and forgetfulness of 
self are very striking. When there is any hard marching to be 
done in the camp season the servants are often on the march for 
many nights together, starting off with tents and baggage just as 
their masters are turning into bed. But you never hear a word 
of complaint. Your khidmatgar will perhaps tell you at breakfast 
with a smile that having been a pitch-dark night the carts had 
followed what they supposed to be the track until they found 
themselves on the bank of a river with no discoverable ford; how 
that they had to light a candle and explore the bank till they 
found a bridge, and thus they had only arrived at the camping 
ground two hours before your honours, All this in a cheerful tone 
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of somewhat amused narration that would lead no one to suppose 
that he had himself been one of the explorers by candlelight. 

Or your cowman will tell you that in the grey dawn, while 
passing through the last jungle, a wolf came out and seized the 
youngest calf, nearly making off with it before he could come to 
the rescue. 

They have undoubtedly many fine and amiable qualities, 
combined with a gentleness and quiet dignity of manner curiously 
lacking very often in their English masters. Many Englishmen, 
more especially men in the army, invariably speak to their native 
servants in a bullying brutal manner, and on the smallest provo- 
vation abuse them with all the violence of an ill-governed temper. 
'They think that to hold a low opinion of ‘niggers,’ as they com- 
prehensively term all coloured races, and to treat them like dogs, 
is a mark of their own superiority. They little guess how contrary 
an effect is produced in the minds of those who are more sus- 
ceptible to the broad principles of good breeding. 

There were many of our servants I felt genuine regret at 
leaving. When the day came for us to bid farewell to India 
there was a crowd gathered at the railway station to see us off, 
and it took some time to make our way through them and wish 
them all good-bye. At length we had worked our way to our 
carriage, and I was thinking with some relief that this rather 
trying scene was over, when suddenly one of our servants burst 
through the crowd and to my consternation threw himself at my 
feet with tears and sobs. 

The guard considerately blew his whistle at this juncture, and 
in another moment we steamed slowly out of the station on our 
way back to Western civilisation and all its doubtful advantages. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ DEMOS,’ ‘ THYRZA,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE COMPLETION OF MISCHANCE. 


Uron Emily had fallen silence. The tongue which for three 
months had incessantly sounded in her ears, with its notes of 
wailing, of upbraiding, of physical pain, of meaningless misery, 
was at rest for ever. As she stood beside the grave—the grave 
whose earth had not had time to harden since it received her 
father—she seemed still to hear that feeble, querulous voice, with 
its perpetual iteration of her own name; the casting of clay 
upon the coffin made a sound not half so real. Returning home, 
she went up to the bedroom with the same hurried step with 
which she had been wont to enter after her brief absences. The 
bed was vacant; the blind made the air dim; she saw her breath 
rise before her. 

There remained but a little servant-girl, who, coming to the 
sitting-room to ask about meals, stood crying with her apron held 
to her eyes. Emily spoke to her almost with tender, kindness. 
Her own eyes had shed but few tears; she only wept on hearing 
those passages read which, by their promise of immortal life, were 
to her as mockery of her grief. She did not venture to look into 
the grave’s mouth; she dreaded lest there might be visible some 
portion of her father’s coffin. 

Mrs. Baxendale, the Cartwrights, and one or two other friends 
had attended the funeral. At Emily’s request no one accompanied 
her home. Mrs. Baxendale drove her to the door, and went on to 
Dunfield. 

The last link with the past was severed—almost, it seemed, the 
last link with the world. A sense of loneliness grew about her 
heart; she lived in a vast solitude, whither came faintest echoes 
of lamentation, the dying resonance of things that had been. It 
could hardly be called grief, this drawing off of the affections, 
this desiccation of the familiar kindnesses which for the time 
seemed all her being. She forced herself to femember that the 
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sap of life would flow again, that love would come back to her 
when the hand of death released her from its cruel grip; as yet 
she could only be sensible of her isolation, her forlorn oneness. 
It needs a long time before the heart can companion only with 
memories. About its own centre it wraps such warm folds of 
kindred life. Tear these away, how the poor heart slfivers in its 
nakedness. 

She was alone. It no longer mattered where she lived, for 
her alliances henceforth were only of the spirit. She must find 
some sphere in which she could create for herself a new activity, 
for to sit in idleness was to invite dread assaults, The task of 
her life was an inward one, but her nature was not adapted to 
quiescence, and something must replace the task which had come 
to an end by her mother’s death. Already she had shaped plans, 
and she dared not allow needless time to intervene before practi- 
cally pursuing them. 

In the evening of that day Mrs. Baxendale again came to 
Banbrigg. She found Emily with writing materials before her. 
Her object in coming was to urge Emily to quit this lonely 
house. 

‘Come and stay with me,’ she entreated. ‘You shall be as 
unmolested as here; no one but myself shall ever come near you. 
Emily, I cannot go home and sleep with the thought of you here 
alone.’ 

‘You forget,’ Emily replied, ‘that I have in reality lived alone 
for a long time; I do not feel it as you imagine. No, I must 
stay here, but not for long. I shall at once find a teacher’s place 
again.” 

‘That is your intention ?’ 

‘Yes. I shall sell the furniture, and ask the landlord to find 
another tenant as soon as possible. But till I go away I wish to 
live in this house.’ 

Mrs. Baxendale knew that Emily’s projects were not to be com- 
batted like a girl’s idle fancies. She did not persevere, but let 
sad silence be. her answer. 

‘Would you in no case stay in Dunfield ?’ 

‘No; I must leave Dunfield. I don’t think I shall find it 
difficult to get employment.’ 

Mrs. Baxendale had never ventured to ask for the girl’s con- 
fidence, nor even to show that she desired it. Emily was more 
perplexing to her now than even at the time of Wilfrid Athel’s 
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rejection. She consoled herself with the thought that a period of 
active occupation was no doubt the best means of restoring this 
complex nature to healthy views of life; that at all events it was 
likely to bring about an unravelling of the mysteries in which 
her existence seemed to have become involved. You could not 
deal with her as with other girls; the sources of her strength and 
her weakness lay too deep; counsel to her would be a useless, an 
impertinent, interference with her grave self-guiding. Mrs, 
Baxendale could but speak words of extreme tenderness, and 
return whence she had come. On going away, she felt that the 
darkest spot of night was over that house. 

Emily lived at Banbrigg for more than three weeks. After 
the first few days she appeared to grow lighter in mind; she 
talked more freely with those who came to see her, and gladly 
accepted friendly aid in little practical matters which had to be 
seen to. Half-way between Banbrigg and Dunfield lay the ceme- 
tery; there she passed a part of every morning, sometimes in 
grief which opened all the old wounds, more often in concentra- 
tion of thought such as made her unaware of the passage of 
time. The winter weather was not severe; not seldom a thin 
gleam of sunshine would pass from grave to grave, and give 
promise of spring in the said. reign of the year’s first month. 
Emily was almost the only visitor at the hour she chose. She 
had given directions for the raising of a stone at the grave- 
head; as yet there was only the newly-sodded hillock. Close at 
hand was a grave on which friends placed hot-house flowers, 
sheltering them beneath glass. Emily had no desire to express 
her mourning in that way; the flower of her love was planted 
where it would not die. 

But she longed to bring her time of waiting to an end. The 
steps she had as yet taken had led to nothing. She had not 
requested Mrs. Baxendale to make inquiries for her, and her 
friend, thinking she understood the reason, did not volunteer 
assistance, nor did she hear any particulars of the correspondence 
that went on. Ultimately, Emily communicated with her ac- 
quaintances in Liverpool, who were at once anxious to serve her. 
She told them that she would by preference find a place ina 
school. And at length they drew her attention to an advertise- 
ment which seemed promising ; it was for a teacher in a girls’ 
school near Liverpool. A brief correspondence led to her being 
engaged. 
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She was in perfect readiness to depart. For a day or two she 
had not seen Mrs. Baxendale, and, on the afternoon before the 
day of her leaving Banbrigg, she went to take leave of her friends. 
It was her intention to visit Mrs. Baxendale first, then to go on 
to the Cartwrights’. As it rained, she walked to Pendal and took 
train for Dunfield. 

At Dunfield station she was delayed for some moments in 
leaving the carriage by travellers who got out before her with 
complexities of baggage. To reach the exit of the station she 
had to cross the line by a bridge, and at the foot of this bridge 
stood the porter who collected tickets. As she drew near to him 
her eyes fell upon a figure moving before her, that of a young 
man, wearing thick travelling apparel and carrying a bag. She 
did not need to see his face, yet, as he stopped to give up his 
ticket, she caught a glimpse of it. The train by which she had 
travelled had also brought Wilfrid to Dunfield. 

She turned and walked to a little distance away from the 
foot of the stairs. There was no room that she could enter on 
this platform. She dropped her black veil, and seated herself on 
a bench. In truth she had a difficulty in standing, her body 
trembled so. 

For five minutes she remained seated, calming herself and 
determining what course to take. She held it for certain that 
Wilfrid had come at Mrs. Baxendale’s bidding. But would he go 
to that house first, or straight to her own? With the latter pur- 
pose he would probably have left the train at Pendal. She would 
have time to get home before he could come. At this moment a 
train was entering the station on the other side. She hurried 
over the bridge, and, without stopping to obtain a ticket, entered 
a carriage. 

It was not without dread lest Wilfrid might have already 
arrived, and be waiting within for her return, that she approached 
the house door. Her fears were groundless. The servant told her 
that no one had called. 

‘If anyone should call this evening,’ she said, ‘I cannot see 
them. You will say that I shall not be able to see anyone—any- 
one, whoever it is—till to-morrow morning.’.... 

At this same hour, Mrs. Baxendale, entering a shop in Dunfield, 
found Dagworthy making purchases. 

‘I shall not see you again for a long time,’ he said, as he was 
leaving. ‘I start to-morrow on a long journey.’ 
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‘Out of England ?’ 

He did not specify his route, merely said that he was going 
far from England. They shook hands, and Mrs. Baxendale was 
left with a musing expression on her face. She turned her eyes 
to the counter; the purchase for which Dagworthy had just paid 
was a box of ladies’ gloves. The shopman put them aside, to be 
made into a parcel and sent away. 

When, half an hour later, she reached home, she was at once 
informed that Mr. Athel was in the drawing-room. The intelli- 
gence caused her to bite her lower lip, a way she had of express- 
ing the milder form of vexaticn. She went first to remove her 
walking apparel, and did not hasten the process. When she 
at length entered the drawing-room, Wilfrid was pacing about in 
his accustomed fashion. 

‘You here?’ she exclaimed, with a dubious shake of the head. 
‘Why so soon ?’ 

‘So soon! The time has gone more quickly with you than 
with me, Mrs. Baxendale.’ 

Clearly he had not spent the last three months in ease of mind. 
His appearance was too like that with which he had come from 
Oxford on the occasion of his break-down. 

‘I could bear it no longer,’ he continued. ‘I cannot let her 
go away without seeing her.’ 

‘You will go this evening ?’ 

‘Yes, I must. You have nothing hopeful to say to me ?’ 

Mrs. Baxendale dropped her eyes, and answered ‘ Nothing.’ 
Then she regarded him as if in preface to some utterance of 
moment, but after all kept silence. 

‘Has she heard of anything yet?’ 

‘TI believe not. I have not seen her since Tuesday, and then 
she told me of nothing. But I don’t ask her.’ 

‘I know—you explained. I think you have done wisely. How 
is she ?’ 

‘Well, seemingly.’ 

He let his feeling get the upper hand. 

‘I can’t leave her again without an explanation. She must 
tell me everything. Havel not a right to ask it of her? I can’t 
live on like this. I do nothing; the days pass in misery of idle- 
ness. If only in pity she will tell me all.’ 

‘Don’t you think it possible,’ Mrs. Baxendale asked, ‘ that she 
has already done so ?’ 
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He gazed at her blankly, despairingly. 

‘You have come to believe that ? Her words—her manner— 
seem to prove that?’ 

‘I cannot say certainly. I only mean that you should be 
prepared to believe, if she repeated it.’ 

‘ Yes, if she repeats it. I shall have no choice.—Well, I wished 
to see you first ; I will go to Banbrigg at once.’ 

Mrs. Baxendale seemed reluctant to let him go, yet at length 
she did. He was absent an hour and a half. At his return, Mrs, 
Baxendale had friends with her in the drawing-room. Wilfrid 
ascertained it from the servant, and said that he would go to the 
sitting-room he had formerly occupied, and wait there till the lady 
was alone. 

She came to him before very long, and learnt that he had not 
been able to see Emily ; the servant had told him that she could 
see no one till the next morning. 

Mrs. Baxendale sighed. 

‘Then you must wait.’ 

‘Yes, I must wait.’ 

He passed the night at the house. Mr. Baxendale was in 
London, parliamentarily occupied. At eleven next morning he 
went again to Banbrigg. Again he was but a short time absent, 
and in his face, as he entered the drawing-room, Mrs. Baxendale 
read catastrophe. 

‘She has gone!’ he said. ‘She left very early this morning. 
The girl has no idea where she has gone to, but says she won't 
return—that she has left for good. What does this mean ?’ 

‘ What does it mean ?’ the lady repeated, musingly. ‘I wonder, 
I wonder.’ 

‘She knew I called yesterday; I left my name. She has 
gone to avoid me.’ ; 

‘That may be. But all her preparations were evidently made.’ 

‘But it may not be true. The girl of course would say what- 
ever she was bidden to. I don’t believe that she has really gone.’ 

‘TI do,’ said Mrs. Baxendale, with quiet significance. 

‘On what grounds? You know more than you will tell me. 
Is there no one with common humanity? Why do you plot 
against me? Why. won’t you tell me what you know ?’ 

‘I will, if you sit down there and endeavour to command your- 
self. That is, I will tell you certain things that I have heard, and 
something that I have seen. Then, we will reason about them.’ 
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Wilfrid’s brow darkened. He prepared to listen. 

‘ About six weeks ago,’ the lady began, ‘I went to see a friend 
of mine, a lady who was recovering from an illness, someone who 
knows Emily, though not intimately. In her illness she was 
nursed by the same woman who helped poor Mrs. Hood when 
Emily was in her fever. This woman, it appears, was induced to 
talk about Emily, and gave it as a secret that Emily’s illness had 
something to do with an attachment between her and Mr. 
Dagworthy, her father’s employer. Her grounds for believing 
this were, first of all, the fact of Emily frequently uttering his 
name in her delirium, with words which seemed to refer to some 
mystery between them ; then, the circumstance of Mr. Dagworthy’s 
having, shortly after, left a note at the house, with special in- 
junctions to the servant that it should be given into Emily’s own 
hands. This story, you may imagine, surprised me not a little. 
A few days later, Mr. Dagworthy dined with us, and I took an 
opportunity of talking with him; it seemed to me certain that 
Emily had some special place in his thoughts. I know, too, that 
he was particularly anxious throughout the time of her illness, and 
that of her mother.’ 

The listener was paralysed. 

‘Why have you kept this from me?’ he asked, indignation 
blending with his misery. 

‘Because it was no better than gossip and speculation. I had 
no right to report such things—at all events, so it seemed to me. 
Now I am going to add something which may be the wildest 
error, but which cannot trouble you much if you imagine that the 
story is true. Yesterday, just before I came home to find you 
bere, I met Mr. Dagworthy by chance in a draper’s shop, and 
he told me that he was going away to-day, leaving England.’ 

‘ To-day ?’ 

‘Yes. And I saw that he had been buying a box of ladies’ 
gloves,’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ Wilfrid stammered out. 

‘I know that he has no female relatives—except his wife’s, 
who live in another part of England, and are on bad terms with 
him,’ 

‘His wife—you said ?’ 

‘His late wife; he is a widower. Now we may be imagining 
in the silliest way, but : 

‘But why——’ Wilfrid checked himself. ‘Do I understand 
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you? You think Emily has gone with him? Has gone to he 
married to him ?’ 

‘It is almost impossible seriously to think it.’ 

‘And you think she would shrink from being married here?’ 

‘For one or two reasons—at all events, so soon.’ 

‘But is it possible to believe that she deliberately deceived 
you—made a pretence of seeking employment ?’ 

‘I can’t say. She never gave me any details of what she was 
doing. Another thing ; she would not come to stay with me after 
her mother’s funeral. Mr. Dagworthy lives on the heath, only 
just beyond Banbrigg. You see to what things we can be led, if 
we begin interpreting shadows; but Emily is a mystery to me, 
and, as I have begun, I must gossip to you all I know.’ 

Mrs, Baxendale was certainly doing more in the way of gossip- 
ping conjecture than perhaps she had ever done before; the 
occasion excited her, and that coincidence of Dagworthy’s pur- 
chase, together with his departure this very day, struck her with 
a force which unsettled her usual balance of thought. Wilfrid 
was as ready to believe; to him there was a certain strange relief 
in feeling that he had at length reached the climax of his suffer- 
ings. He had only to give credence to Emily’s own words, She 
had said that a change had come in her heart, in her life, and 
that she no longer loved him. Understand it, he of course could 
not, nor ever would, unless he lost all faith in woman’s honour. 

‘But this can be either confirmed or refuted speedily,’ he 
exclaimed. ‘Can you not make inquiries of this Mr. Dagworthy’s 
friends? If they know nothing yet, they will soon hear from 


him.’ 

‘Yes, I can make such inquiries. But he has a peculiar repu- 
tation in Dunfield ; I think he scarcely has an intimate friend.’ 

‘Well, there is, at all events, Emily herself. If this story is 
baseless, she will be writing to you.’ 

‘I think so. . Again we must wait.—Poor Wilfrid! From my 
heart I feel for you!’ 

It was decided that Wilfrid should remain in Dunfield for a 
day or two, till news might be obtained. News came, however, 
sooner than was anticipated. In the afternoon, a letter was 
delivered, posted by Emily at Pendal in the morning. She wrote 
to Mrs. Baxendale to say that she had left to take a place ina 
school ; then continued : 

‘I have a reason for leaving suddenly, a reason you will 
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understand. I should have come to say good-bye to you yester- 
day, but something happened to prevent me. The same reason 
has decided me to keep secret even from you, my dear and 
honoured friend, the place to which I am going; in time you shall 
hear from me, for I know I cannot have forfeited your love, 
though I fear I have given you pain. Think of me with for- 
bearance. I do what I must do.’ 

That was all. No word for Wilfrid. 

‘This proves it,’ Wilfrid said, with bitter coldness. ‘ All she 
says is false. She does what she is ashamed of, and lies to con- 
ceal it for a few days or weeks.’ 

‘Do not let us even yet be sure,’ said Mrs. Baxendale, who 
was recovering her calmer judgment. 

‘Iam sure! Why should she keep the place secret? She 
fears that I should follow her? Could she not anywhere keep 
me off by her mere bidding ? Have I been brutally importunate ? 
What secret can exist that she might not disclose to me—that 
she was not bound to disclose? I thought her incapable of a 
breath of falsehood, and she must have deceived me from the 
first, from the very first !’ 

‘Wilfrid, that is impossible. I cannot abandon my faith in 
Emily. Now you speak in this way, it convinces me that we are 
wrong, utterly and foolishly mistaken. I believe what she says 
here ; she has not gone with him !’ 

Wilfrid laughed scornfully. 

‘It is too late; I can’t twist my belief so quickly. I do not 
need that kind of comfort ; far easier to make up my mind that I 
have always been fooled—as I have!’ 

He was beyond the stage at which reasoning is possible; re- 
action, in full flood, beat down the nobler features of his mind and 
swamped him with the raging waters of resentment. 


So here was a myth well on its way to establishment. For 
no one could afford Mrs. Baxendale satisfactory news of Dag- 
worthy. She would not take the only step which remained, that 
of openly avowing to his partner the information she desired to 
obtain, and getting him to make inquiries; his partner appeared 
to be the only person in direct communication with Dagworthy. 
It had to be remembered that Emily’s own statement might be 
true; she must not be spoken of lightly. It was said that Mr. 
Legge, the partner, pooh-poohed the idea that Dagworthy was 
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secretly married. But Mr. Legge might know as little as other 
people. 

There were circles in Dunfield in which another and quite a 
different myth grew up around the name of Emily Hood. The 
Cartwrights originated it. They too had received a mysterious 
note of farewell, and their interpretation was this: Emily, they 
held, had gone to London, there to be happily married to a 
certain Mr. Athel, a gentleman of aristocratic appearance and 
enormously wealthy. Mrs. Baxendale heard this story now and 
again; she neither affirmed nor contradicted. Jessie Cartwright 
reflected much on Emily’s slyness in keeping her affairs so secret. 
She was not as envious as she would have been but for a certain 
compact which she was determined should not—if it lay in her 
power to prevent it—be some day laughed away as a mere joke. 
And had she not received, on the very eve of Dagworthy’s de- 
parture, a box of gloves, which could only come from one person ? 

The second myth holds its ground, I believe, to the present 
day. The more mischievous fable was refuted before very long, 
but only when it had borne results for Wilfrid practically the 
same as if it had been a truth. 


CHAPTER XX. 
WILFRID THE LEGISLATOR. 


Let time and change do their work for six years and six months, 
their building and their destroying, their ripening for love, their 
ripening for death. Then we take our way to the Capital, for, be- 
hold, it is mid-season; the sun of late June is warm upon the many- 
charioted streets, upon the parks where fashion’s progress circles 
to the ‘Io Triumphe’ of regardant throngs, even upon the 
quarters where life knows but one perennial season, that of toil. 
The air is voiceful; every house which boasts a drawing-room 
gathers its five o’clock choir; every theatre, every concert-room 
resounds beneath the summer night; in the halls of Westminster 
is the culmination of sustained utterance. There, last night, the 
young member for a Surrey borough made his maiden speech ; his 
name, Mr. Wilfrid Athel. 

The speech was better reported than such are wont to be, for 
it contained clever things, and quite surprisingly resembled in its 
tone of easy confidence and its mastery of relevant facts the de- 
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liverances of men of weight in politics. It had elicited a compli- 
ment from a leader of the opposing party; it had occasioned 
raisings of the eyebrows in capable judges, and had led to remarks 
that a young man so singularly self-possessed, so agreeably ora- 
cular, so remarkably long-headed, might be expected, in the 
course of some five-and-twenty years, to go far. He was, to be 
sure, a child—not yet thirty—but there were older children in the 
House decidedly of less promise. Mr. Wilfrid Athel might go 
home, and, if he could, go to sleep, in the assurance that his career 
had opened. 

The next day, a Saturday, this finished little piece of talk was 
the starting-point of a vast amount of less coherent speech in a 
drawing-room within sight of Kensington’s verdure. Here Mrs. 
Ashley Birks did her friends the honour of receiving them ; a lady 
well regarded in certain discriminating circles. A widow formerly, 
she had now been two years married to a barrister new in silk. 
We have the pleasure of knowing her, for she once bore the name 
of Mrs. Rossall. 

At half-past five Mrs. Ashley Birks’ drawing-room contained 
some two dozen people, mostly ladies. Two of the gentlemen 
present are not without interest for us. He whom you observe 
standing, so to speak, the focus of a concave mirror of three’ 
gracious dames, with his back somewhat difficultly bent, as if 
under ordinary circumstances he would be as upright as any 
Briton who owes not a penny, with very wholesome cheeks and 
lips which move in and out as he forms his well-rounded periods, 
is, of course, Mr. Athel the elder; he plays with his watch-guard, 
and is clearly in hearty mood, not at all disliking the things that 
are being said about a certain member of the legislature. The 
other is as emphatically an Englishman, but of a different type ; 
his clothes are good, but he does not wear them with grace; he 
is tall and solidly built, but he walks awkwardly, and is not quite 
at home among these gracious ladies of the silvern tongue, 
having much difficulty in expressing himself on subjects which he 
perfectly understands, and absolutely without faculty for speech 
on subjects unfamiliar to him. When we saw him last he was in 
the heat of a contested election; there has been another election 
since then, but. Mr. Baxendale still represents Dunfield. 

You see his wife at a little distance, still the same smooth- 
skinned, well-preserved lady, with goodness declaring itself upon 
her large and homely features. or three years now she has 
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been in the habit of spending her three months in town, finding 
it lonely in Dunfield, and even nourishing a late ambition, which 
has not been altogether futile; for there are people who have a 
peculiar liking for the little room in which she holds her modest 
gatherings. She is talking at present with a lady who, by her 
costume, is of the house, a lady of some seven-and-twenty years 
or a little more, and strikingly beautiful. Beatrice Redwing has 
not yet changed her name, though often enough solicited to do 
so; when her mother died, now rather more than a year ago, she 
willingly accepted the shelter of Mrs. Ashley Birks’ roof, as she 
would else have had to live alone. In one respect she has not 
changed, her dress is exquisite ; but to judge from her expression 
as she talks, she has become somewhat graver. Visitors have a 
special reason for regarding her with glances of curiosity and 
admiration. Though known to be extremely wealthy, it was 
rumoured that she was about to appear before the public as a 
vocalist, having prepared herself by a long course of the most rigid 
study. Her first appearance was looked forward to as an event 
of note in the musical world, for her native gifts were unusual, 
and the results of her training proportionately significant. 

‘It must be very gratifying to you,’ Mrs. Baxendale had said, 

“as she came to a chair by her niece and began to talk of Wilfrid’s 
success. 

‘Yes, I am glad of it,’ was the quiet reply. 

‘ Will he be here this afternoon ?’ 

‘I’m not sure; I think so. Ah, there he is!’ 

For at that moment had come the announcement of the name 
they had on their lips. Beatrice’s exclamation was made in a 
very subdued voice, but she moved slightly in her chair, and it 
was not within her resources to subdue the glister of her dark 
eyes and the warmth softly expanding upon her cheek. Mrs. 
Birks floated towards her nephew with airs of rightly-tuned 
welcome ; she could not, of course, make much of him, but her 
very familiarity made graceful claim to a share in his glory. 
Wilfrid was sensibly changed during the years we have allowed 
to pass silently by. To begin with, he had grown a beard. His 
health seemed finally to have established itself on a sound basis; 
his cheeks were growing sunny, and he showed the proportions of 
a very complete man. At the present moment, his consciousness 
of regards fixed upon him heightened his colour; his fine eyes 
danced in light ; he checked a smile, and spoke sparingly here and 
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there. One part of his nature revelled in the joy of this foretaste 
of distinction ; he had looked forward to it, had laboured for it, 
its sweetness was beyond all telling. Triumph had been his aim 
as a schoolboy ; he held it fitting that as a man he should become 
prominent amongst his fellows. This of politics was the easiest 
way. To be sure, he told himself that it was a way he would once 
have sneered at, that it was to rub shoulders with men altogether 
his inferiors in culture, that, had he held to the ideals of his 
youth, a longer, a wearier course would have been his, and the 
chance of a simpler, nobler crown. But he had the gift of speech, 
and by an effort could absorb himself as completely in blue-books 
as in the pages of historian or poet. An hour such as this was 
the first of his rewards. 

Two there were in this assembly who turned their eyes upon 
him with adoration which could scarcely have fallen short of 
Wilfrid’s utmost demands. They were his cousins, Minnie and 
Patty Rossall. The twins were ‘out,’ very sweet girls, still too 
delicate in health, shadows of each other. Had they regarded 
Wilfrid as a mere mortal, both would have been dying for love of 
him ; as it was, they drooped before him the veiled eyes of wor- 
shippers ; a word from him made their pulses tingle blissfully 
throughout the day. Such was their mutual love, that each 
schemed to win his kindness for the other, his brotherly kindness, 
for they never thought, had never dared to think, of anything 
else. Wilfrid was very gracious to them both. 

He shook hands with Beatrice, but neither spoke. After a 
few words with Mrs. Baxendale, he passed on to other ladies. 
Wilfrid’s manner was now all that could be desired in a young 
man who, destined to succeed in politics, would naturally make a 
figure in society. He was pliant, he struck the note of good- 
breeding, he was unsurpassed in phrasing ; with ladies who chose 
to be ‘superior,’ he could find exactly the right tone, keeping 
clear of pedantry, yet paying her with whom he spoke the compli- 
ment of uttering serious opinions. With the more numerous 
class of ladies, who neither were nor affected to be anything but 
delightful chatterboxes, he could frolic on the lightest airs of 
society gossip. He was fast making of himself an artist in talk; 
woe to him, if he began to discover that exertion of his brain was 
waste of time, since his more obvious ends could be gained equally 
well without it. As yet, though hints of such a mood had come 
to him, he did not give way to the temptations of loquacious 
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idleness; he still worked, and purposed to work still harder. 
Just of late he had spent a good deal of time in rooms not exactly 
arranged for purposes of study—but for this there was a special 
reason. 

An hour later, when most of the visitors were departed, he 
went to Beatrice’s corner of the room. 

‘When shall I call for you?’ he asked, standing before her. 

‘Oh, but you will dine here ?’ 

She leaned forward, looking up into his face. The gaze would 
have intoxicated most men; Wilfrid kept his calm smile, 

‘No, I’m sorry to say I can’t,’ was his reply. ‘I have things 
to see to at home. Will 8.15 do?’ 

‘Quite well; I need not be at the hall before a quarter to 
nine.’ 

His father came up. 

‘Walking my way, Wilf?’ 

‘Yes, and ina hurry. I think we must have a hansom.’ 

Father and son still lived together, in the same house as 
formerly. After a brief stretch of pavement, they hailed a con- 
veyance. 

‘Going to St. James’s Hall, I suppose?’ Mr. Athel asked, as 
they drove on. 

Wilfrid gave an affirmative. 

‘Is it the last time ?’ 

The other laughed. 

‘I can’t say. I fear it troubles you.’ 

Mr. Athel had, we know, long passed the time when the 
ardours of youth put him above the prejudices of the solid 
Englishman. When it was first announced to him that Beatrice 
was going to sing on a public platform, he screwed up his lips as 
if something acid had fallen upon them; he scarcely credited the 
story till his own eyes saw the girl’s name in print. ‘What the 
deuce!’ was his exclamation. ‘It would be all very well if she 
had to do it for her living, but she certainly owes it to her friends 
to preserve the decencies as long as there is no need to violate 
them.’ The reasons advanced he utterly refused to weigh. Since 
then events had come to pass which gave him even a nearer 
interest in Miss Redwing, and his protests had grown serious. 

‘Why yes,’ he answered now, ‘it does trouble me, and not a 
little. I very strongly advise you to put an end to it. Let her 
sing in her friends’ houses; there’s no objection to that. But to 
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have her name on—great heavens!—on placards! No, no; it 
must stop, Wilf. Every day it becomes more imperative. Your 
position demands that she should become a private lady.’ 

Wilfrid knew well that the question could not be argued, and, 
in his secret mind, there was just a little tendency to take his 
father’s view. He would never have allowed this shade of 
thought to appear in his speech; but was he not an Englishman 
and a member of Parliament ? 

This which had come about was inevitable. After his de- 
parture from Dunfield on that winter day, when his life seemed 
crushed, he had for a long time not even sought to hear of Emily. 
He did not write to Mrs. Baxendale, and from her had no letters. 
Correspondence between them only recommenced some ten 
months later, when Wilfrid had finally left Oxford, and then there 
was no mention on either side of the old troubles. Wilfrid began 
by writing that he had thoughts of taking up politics ; his father 
advised him to the step, and other friends seconded the recommend- 
ation. ‘I really believe I can talk,’ he said, and Mrs. Baxendale 
smiled at the confession. Three months more went by; then 
Wilfrid at length asked plainly whether Emily had sent any 
news of herself, or whether the suspicions had proved grounded. 
The reply was this : 

‘As I knew perfectly well, as soon as I came to my senses, 
Emily had told us the truth. I heard from her for the first time 
nearly half a year ago, but, as she appealed to my honour not to 
disclose the place of her abode, I thought it needless to speak to 
you on the subject before you yourself seemed desirous of hearing. 
She is teaching in a school, and I am convinced that the story we 
together concocted was based on some utter mistake; I don’t 
think she was ever related to that man in the way we thought. 
But it is more than probable that there was some mystery about 
her father’s death, in which Mr. D. was concerned. I cannot 
imagine what it could be. Something it was which, to Emily’s 
mind, imposed upon her a necessity of breaking her engagement. 
I have spoken to her of you, have asked her directly if she still 
thinks her decision final ; she assures me most solemnly that it is. 
I therefore advise you once for all to accept this; I am convinced 
she will never waver. Try to forget her; there is no choice. I 
don’t think I am likely to see her again for a very long time, if 
ever, and our correspondence will be very slight, for I know she 
wishes it so. Let this, then, close a sad, sad story.’ 
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There was indeed no choice, as far as outward relations went, 
but so profound a passion was not to be easily outgrown. The 
view which makes first love alone eternally valid derives from a 
conception of the nature of love which, out of the realm of poetry, 
we may not entertain ; but it sometimes happens that the first 
love is that which would at any period of life have been the 
supreme one, and then it doubtless attains a special intensity of 
hold from the fact of its being allied with the earliest outburst of 
physical passion. Above all it is thus if the attachment has been 
brought about by other charms than those of mere personal beauty, 
Emily could not be called beautiful, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word; for all that, her face grew to possess for Wilfrid a 
perfection of loveliness beyond anything that he would ever again 
see in the countenance of fairest woman. Had he been markedly 
susceptible to female beauty, it is certain that he would have 
fallen in love with Beatrice Redwing long before he ever saw 
Emily, for Beatrice was fair to look upon as few girls are. He 
had not done so; he had scarcely—a strange thing—been tempted 
to think of doing so. That is to say, it needed something more 
to fire his instincts. The first five minutes that he spent in 
Emily’s presence made him more conscious of womanhood than 
years of constant association with Beatrice. This love, riveting 
itself among the intricacies of his being, could not be torn out, 
and threatened to resist all piecemeal extraction. Wilfrid regained 
the command of his mind, and outwardly seemed recovered 
beyond all danger of relapse ; but he did not deceive himself into 
believing that Emily was henceforth indifferent to him. He 
knew that to stand again before her would be to declare again his 
utter bondage, body and soul. He loved her still, loved her as 
his life; he desired her as passionately as ever. She was not 
often in his thoughts; no more is the consciousness of the pro- 
cesses whereby our being supports itself. But he had only to let 
his mind turn to her, and he scoffed at the hope that any other 
could ever be to him what Emily had been, and was, and 
would be. 

He saw very little of Beatrice, but it came to his ears that 
her life had undergone a change in several respects, that she spent 
hours daily in strenuous study of music, and was less seen in 
the frivolous world. No hint of the purpose Beatrice secretly 
entertained ever reached him till, long after, the purpose became 
action. He felt that she shunned him, and by degrees he thought 
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he understood her behaviour. Wilfrid had none of the vulgarest 
vanity ; another man would long ago have suspected that this 
beautiful girl was in love with him; Wilfrid had remained abso- 
lutely without a suspicion of the kind. He had always taken in 
good faith her declared aversion for his views; he had believed 
that her nature and his own were definitely irreconcilable. This 
was attributable, first of all to his actual inexperience in life, 
then to the seriousness with which he held those views which 
Beatrice vowed detestable. He, too, was an idealist, and, in many 
respects, destined to remain so throughout his life ; for he would 
never become, on the one hand, the coldly critical man who dis- 
sects motives—his own and those of others—to the last fibre, nor 
yet the superficial cynic who professes, and half-believes, that he 
can explain the universe by means of a few maxims of cheap 
pessimism. So he took, and continued to take, Beatrice’s utter- 
ances without any grain of scepticism, and consequently held it 
for certain that she grew less friendly to him as she grew older. 
Was it Mrs. Baxendale or Mrs. Birks who at length gave him 
the hint which set his mind at work in another direction? Pos- 
sibly both about the same time, seeing that it was the occasion 
of Mrs. Baxendale’s first making acquaintance with his aunt that 
dated the beginning of new reflections in Wilfrid. One or other 
of these ladies—of course it was managed so delicately that he 
really could not have determined to which of them he owed the 
impulse—succeeded in suggesting to him that he had missed 
certain obvious meanings in Beatrice’s behaviour whilst he resided 
with her at Dunfield. Certainly, when he looked back at those 
days from his present standpoint, Beatrice did appear to have 
conducted herself singularly, the mode of her departure and leave- 
taking being above all curious. Was it possible that ? The 
question formed itself at last, and was the beginning of convic- 
tio. He sought Beatrice’s society, at first merely for the sake 
of resolving his doubts, and behold, she no longer shrank from 
him as formerly. Of course he might take it for granted that 
‘she knew the details of his story, seeing that her closest intimates, 
Mrs, Baxendale and Mrs, Birks, were ignorant of none of them. 
Had she, then, waited for signs of his freedom? Did his revival 
of the old tone in their conversations strike her as something 
meant to be significant, meant to convey to her certain sugges- 
tions? It was so in point of fact, and Wilfrid could not be long, 
his eyes now open, without convincing himself that the girl loved 
20—2 
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him ardently, that it cost her struggles with herself to avoid a 
revelation of her feeling. How did it affect him? 

Naturally, he was flattered. It afforded another instance of 
his lordship among men ; a woman whom others longed for des- 
perately and in vain was his when he chose to extend his hand to 
her. He saw, too, an appropriateness in the chance which offered 
him such a wife; Beatrice was in harmony with the future to 
which he aspired. Her property joined to his would make him 
so wealthy that he might aim almost at anything ; political and 
social progress would aid each other, both rapid. Beatrice was in 
many respects brilliant; there was no station that she would not 
become ; she had the tastes and habits of society. He compared 
her with his career; she represented worldly success, the things 
which glitter on the outside—action, voice ; even her magnificent 
powers of song he used as parallel—the gods forgive him !—to his 
own forensic abilities. Supposing he must marry early, and not 
rather expect the day when he might bid for a partner from a 
rank considerably above his own, Beatrice was clearly the one 
wife for him. She would devote herself with ardour to his worldly 
interests—for he began to understand that the divergence of her 
expressed views meant little in comparison with her heart’s wor- 
ship—and would enable him immediately to exchange the social 
inferiority of bachelor life for the standing of a man with his own 
very substantial roof-tree; she would have her drawing-room, 
which might be made a salon, where politics and art might rule 
alternately. 

This was doing injustice to Beatrice, and Wilfrid felt it ; but 
it was thus he regarded her as in distinction from the woman who 
should have been his wife. She typified his chosen career; that 
other path which had lain open to him, the path of intellectual 
endeavour, of idealism incompatible with loud talk, of a worship 
which knew no taint of time-serving, that for ever was represented 
by the image of the woman he had lost. Her memory was en- 
compassed with holiness. He never heard the name she bore 
without a thrill of high emotion, the touch of exalted enthusiasm ; 
‘Emily’ was written in starlight. Those aspects of her face which 
had answered to the purest moments of his rapturous youth were 
as present as if she had been his daily companion. He needed no 
picture to recall her countenance ; often he had longed for the 
skill of an artist, that he might portray that grave sweetness, that 
impassioned faith, to be his soul’s altar-piece. _ Lost, lost! and, 
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with her, lost the uncompromising zeal of his earliest manhood. 
Only too consciously he had descended to a lower level ; politics 
tempted him because they offered a field in which he could exer- 
cise his most questionable faculty, and earn with it a speedy 
return of the praise to which he was so susceptible. It marks his 
position to state that, when politics began seriously to hold his 
thoughts, he was with difficulty able to decide to which party he 
should attach himself. To be sure, if names could be taken as 
sufficient, he was a Liberal, a Radical; but how different his in- 
terpretation of such titles from that they bore to men of affairs! 
Respect for the masses he had none; interest in their affairs he 
had none either. On the other hand the tone of uninstructed Con- 
servatism—that is to say, of the party so stamped—he altogether 
despised. The motive which ultimately decided him to declare 
himself a Liberal was purely of sentiment ; he remembered what 
Mrs. Baxendale had said about the hardships of poor Hood, and 
consequently allied himself with those who profess to be the special 
friends of the toiling multitude. 

From the first he talked freely with Beatrice of his projects ; 
he even exaggerated to her the cynicism with which he framed 
and pursued them. He could never have talked in this way to 
Emily. With Beatrice the tone did not injure him in the least, 
partly because she did not take it altogether .seriously, yet 
more owing to the habit of mind whereby women in general sub- 
ordinate principle to the practical welfare of the individual. If 
Wilfrid found a sphere for the display of his talents, Beatrice cared 
nothing to dwell upon abstract points. Politics were a recognised 
profession for gentlemen, and offered brilliant prizes; that was 
enough. She was pleased, on the whole, that his line should be 
one of moderation ; it was socially advantageous ; it made things 
pleasant with friends of the most various opinions. That Wilfrid 
took her into his confidence was to her a great happiness. In 
secret she felt it would be the beginning of closer intimacy, of 
things which women—heaven be praised !—esteem of vastly more 
importance than intellectual convictions or the interest of party. 

But it was long, very long, before Wilfrid could bring himself 
to pass the line which separates friendship from love-making. Of 
passion his nature had no lack, but it seemed to be absorbed in 
memory; he shrank from the thought of using to another those 
words he had spoken to Emily. One of the points of intense 
secret sympathy between Emily and himself was this chastity 
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of temperament. Constitutionally incapable of vice, he held in 
repugnance even that degree of materialism in the view of sexual 
relations which is common to men who have grown their beards. 
Not only had a coarse word never passed his lips; he intensely 
disliked the frivolous way of discussing subjects which to him 
were more sacred than any other. When he had decided with him- 
self that it was his destiny to wed Beatrice, he had a positive fear 
of taking this step from which there would be no return. Before 
he could do so, he must have utterly broken with the past, and 
how could that ever be? He had not even moments of coldness 
in his thought of Emily ; it was beyond his power to foresee the day 
when she would have become to him a mere symbol of something 
that was. Suppose that some day, when married, he again met 
her? In spite of everything, he did not believe that she had 
ceased to love him; somewhere she still kept her faith, martyred 
by the incomprehensible fate which had torn her from his arms, 
To meet her again would be to forget every tie save that holiest 
which made one of his spirit and of hers. 

One day—it was during the second season which Mrs. Baxen- 
dale passed in London—he went to his friend and asked her where 
Emily was. Mrs. Baxendale was too quick for him; Wilfrid 
thought he had put his question unexpectedly, but the lady was 
ready for such a question at any moment, and she replied, with 
appearance of absolute sincerity, that she had no knowledge of 
Emily’s place of abode. 

‘Where was she last—when you last heard from her?’ Wil- 
frid asked, in surprise at an answer so unanticipated. 

Mrs. Baxendale named a town in Yorkshire. She had begun 
with a calculated falsehood, and had no scruple in backing it up 
by others. 

‘What can it concern you, Wilfrid?’ she continued. ‘Shall 
I confess my weakness? I mentioned your name in a letter to 
her; the result was this complete ending of our correspondence. 
Now, will not even that satisfy you?’ 

He did not doubt what he was told ; Mrs. Baxendale’s character 
for veracity stood high. It was solely out of regard for Wilfrid 
that she allowed herself to mislead him, for by this time it seemed 
obvious that Beatrice was drawing near to her reward, and Mrs. 
Baxendale, with pardonable error, took this last inquiry about 
Emily for a piece of conscientiousness, which, once satisfied, Wil- 
frid would hold on his course to a happy haven. ‘She has given 
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him up,’ was her self-justification. ‘ Beatrice now would suffer no 
less than she has done.’ 

‘ Then tell me one thing more,’ Wilfrid pursued. ‘ What has 
become of that man Dagworthy ?’ 

‘That I can easily do. Long ago he married a young lady of 
Dunfield.’ 

‘Then what did it mean? what did it mean?’ 

Mrs. Baxendale merely shook her head. 

A few months later, Beatrice astonished everyone by her first 
appearance as a public singer. Wilfrid had as little anticipated 
such a step as any other of Beatrice’s friends. What was about to 
happen only became known a day or two in advance. Mrs. Ashley 
Birks was paralysed with horror; she implored, she reasoned, she 
put on her face of cold anger. Mr. Athel cried‘ What the deuce!’ 
and forthwith held a serious colloquy with his son. Wilfrid ex- 
perienced a certain joy, only tempered with anxiety as to the 
result of the experiment. If it proved a success, he felt that the 
effect upon himself would be to draw him nearer to Beatrice; but 
it must be a great success. He calculated on imaginative in- 
fluences as other men do on practical issues. Beatrice, acknow- 
ledged as more than an amateur, perchance publicly recognised as 
really a great singer, would impress him in a new way; he might 
overcome his impartial way of regarding her. The result, out- 
wardly, answered his fullest hopes. Beatrice had not idly risked 
what would have been a deplorable fiasco ; she had the encourage- 
ment of those who did not speak in vain, and her ambition had 
fired itself as she perceived the results of her conscientious labour. 
Her nervousness throughout the day of the concert was terrible, 
but little less than her life depended on the result, and at the 
hour of trial she was strong to conquer. Very far behind her, as 
she stepped out to that large audience, were the dilettante suc- 
cesses of drawing-room and charitable concerts; she smiled at all 
that now ; since then she had unlearnt so much and wrought with 
such humility. But what she strove for was won; she knew it in 
the grasp of Wilfrid’s hand when he led her to her carriage. Her 
veil was down ; behind it she was sobbing. 

‘Am I nothing more than a frivolous woman now?’ she said, 
leaning to him from the carriage. 

Wilfrid could make no answer, and she was whirled away from 
him. 
He went to her the next day, and asked her to be his wife. 
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Beatrice looked him in the face long and steadily. Then she 
asked : 

‘Do you love me, Wilfrid ?’ 

‘I love you.’ 

Another word trembled on her tongue, but the temptation of 
her bliss was too great ; the contained ardour of long years had its 
way, sweeping doubt and memory before it. 

‘For your sake I have done it all. What do I care for a whole 
world’s praise, compared with one word of recognition from you! 
You remember the morning when you told me of my faults, when 
we all but seemed to quarrel? Ah! I have faults in abundance 
still, but have I not done one thing worth doing, done it tho- 
roughly, as not every one could? Iam not only a woman of the 
world, of society and fashion? Do I not know how contemptible 
that is? But only you could raise me above it.’ 

He left her, in a bewildered state ; she had excited, impassioned 
him ; but how strange it all was after those other scenes of love! 
It seemed so of the earth; the words he had spoken rang over 
again in his ears, and stirred his blood to shame. He could not 
say whether in truth he loved her or not; was it enough to feel 
that he could cherish her with much tenderness, and intoxicate 
himself in gazing on her perfect face? Women are so different! 
Emily had scarcely spoken when he made known to her his love ; 
could he ever forget that awe-struck face, dimly seen in the moon- 
light? Her words to the end had been few; it was her eyes that 
spoke. - Beatrice was noble, and had a heart of gold; was there 
not heaven in that ardour of hers, if only it had been his soul’s 
desire ? Henceforth it must be; she loved him, and he must not 
wrong her. Alas! the old name, the old name alone, was still 
star-written. ... 

He passed with her the afternoon of each Sunday. Mrs. Birks’ 
house was a large one, and Beatrice had abundance of room to 
herself. Thither Wilfrid took his way on the Sunday which we 
have reached, the day following his drawing-room triumph. 
Already he was a little ashamed of himself; he was experiencing 
again the feeling which had come over him after his first speech 
to a political meeting. As he went home that night, a demon in 
his head kept crying ‘ Clap-trap! clap-trap!’ and there was no 
silencing the voice. He had talked to the intelligence of the 
mob. Now his talk had been addressed to—the representatives of 
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the mob ; if the demon did not cry so loudly, it was only because 
he was weary of his thankless task. 

Beatrice was a superb coquette—but only for the man she 
loved. For these Sunday afternoons she attired herself divinely ; 
Wilfrid had learnt to expect a new marvel at each of his comings. 
To-day she wore her favourite colour, a dark-blue. Her rising to 
meet him was that of a queen who hath an honoured guest. The 
jewels beneath her long dark lashes were as radiant as when first 
she heard him say, ‘I love you.’ All the impulses of her im- 
petuous character had centred on this one end of her life. Her 
eccentricities had tamed themselves in the long discipline of frus- 
trated desire. The breath of her body was love. About her stole 
a barely perceptible perfume, which invaded the senses, which 
wrapped the heart in luxury. 

Wilfrid dropped on one knee before her and kissed her hand. 

‘You are in a happy mood,’ Beatrice said. ‘Who has been 
telling you the last flattery ?’ 

‘I have seen no one to-day. If I look happy—should I 
not?’ 

She drew her finger along the line of his eyebrow. 

‘ How does your picture get on?’ 

‘TI have to give two sittings next week. Thank goodness they 
are the last.’ 

‘Oh! why wasn’t it in time for the Academy! But it must 
go next year.’ 

Wilfrid laughed as he seated himself opposite to her. 

‘I am not sure, after all, that you are happy,’ she said, leaning 
her head a little aside as she gazed at him. ‘ Now you are thought- 
ful. I suppose you will be more and more thoughtful.’ 

‘Deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat, and public care——’ 
quoted Wilfrid, with a little wrying of the lips. ‘ This, you know, 
is one of the penalties of greatness.’ 

She seemed about to rise, but it was only to slip forward and 
sink upon her knees by his side, her arms embracing him. It 
was like the fall of fair waters, so gracefully impulsive, so self- 
abandoning. 

‘ Not one kiss to-day ?’ she murmured, her voice like the dying 
of a flute. 

And she raised to him a face lit from the inmost sanctuary of 
love. 
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‘You are as beautiful,’ he said, ‘as any woman of whom fable 
ever told. Your beauty frightens me. It is sometimes more than 
human—as though the loveliest Greek goddess suddenly found 
breath and colour and the light of eyes.’ 

Beatrice threw her head far back, laughing silently; he saw 
the laughter dance upon her throat. 

‘My love! my own!’ she whispered. ‘Say you love me!’ 

‘ Dearest, I love you!’ 

‘Ah! the words make my heart flutter so! I am glad, glad 
that I have beauty; but for that you would never have loved me. 
Let me hide my face as I tell you. I used to ask myself whether 
I was not really fairer than other women—I thought—I hoped! 
But you were so indifferent. Wilfrid, how long, how long I have 
loved you! I was quite a young girl when I loved you first. 
That, I said, shall be my husband, or I will never have one. And 
I knew so little how to win your thought. Howashamed it makes 
me to think of things I said and did in those days!’ 

She was silent, leaning her head against his shoulder. 

‘Do you ever think of me as I was at Dunfield ?’ she asked 
presently, with timid utterance, hardly above her breath, risking 
what she had never yet dared. 

‘No,’ he answered, ‘I think of the present.’ 

His voice was a little hard, from the necessity of command- 
ing it. 

‘You did not know that I loved you then? Think of me! 
Pity me!’ 

He made no answer. Beatrice spoke again, her face veiled 
against him, her arms pressing closer. 

‘You love me with perfect love? I have your whole heart?’ 

‘I love you only, Beatrice.’ 

‘ And with love as great as you ever knew? Say that to me 
—Wilfrid, say that!’ She clung to him with passion which was 
almost terrible. ‘Forgive me! Only remember that you are my 
life, my soul! I cannot have less than that.’ 

He would have been cased in triple brass if music such as this 
had not melted into his being. He gave her the assurance she 
yearned for, and, in giving it, all but persuaded himself that he 
spoke the very truth. The need of affirming his belief drew from 
him such words as he had the secret of; Beatrice sighed in an 
anguish of bliss. 

‘Oh, let me die now! It is only for this that I have lived.’ 
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Wilfrid had foreseen and dreaded this questioning. From any 
woman it was sooner or later to be expected, and Beatrice was 
as exacting as she was passionate. She knew herself, and strove 
hard to subdue those characteristics which might be displeasing 
to Wilfrid; her years of hopelessness, of perpetual self-restraint, 
were of aid to her now; three months had passed without a word 
from her which directly revived the old sorrows. Her own fear of 
trenching on indiscretion found an ally in Wilfrid’s habitual 
gravity; her remark, at their meeting, on his mood was in 
allusion to a standing pleasantry between them; she had com- 
plained that he seldom looked really happy in her presence. It 
was true; his bearing as a rule was more than sober. Beatrice 
tormented herself to explain this. He was not in ordinary inter- 
course so persistently serious, though far more so than he had 
been in earlier years, the change dating, as Beatrice too well had 
marked, from the time of his supreme misery. With the natural and 
becoming gravity of mature age, there mingled a very perceptible 
strain of melancholy. You felt it in his laugh, which was seldom 
hearty; it made his sprightliness in social hours more self- 
conscious than it might have been. Beatrice had always felt 
towards him a very real humility, even when the goading of her 
unrequited love drove her into a show of scornful opposition. 
Herself conscious of but average intelligence, and without 
studious inclinations, she endowed him with acquisitions as vast 
as they were vague to her discernment; she knew that it would 
always lie beyond her power to be his intellectual companion. 
Therefore she desired to be before everything womanly in his eyes, 
to make the note of pure sentiment predominate in their private 
relations to each other. She had but won him by her artistic 
faculty ; she could not depend upon that to retain and deepen 
his affection. Her constant apprehension was lest familiarity 
should diminish her charm in his eyes. Wilfrid was no less 
critical than he had ever been; she suspected that he required 
much of her. Did he seek more than she would eventually be 
able to give? Was she exhausting the resources of her personal 
charm? Such thoughts as these made curious alternations in her 
manner towards him; one day she would endeavour to support a 
reserve which should surpass his own, another she lost herself in 
bursts of emotion. The very care which she bestowed upon her 
personal appearance was a result of her anxiety on this point; in 
the last resort, she knew herself to be beautiful, and to her beauty 
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he was anything but insensible. Yet such an influence was 
wretchedly insufficient; she must have his uttermost love, and 
never yet had she attained full assurance of possessing it. 

Little did Wilfrid suspect the extent to which her thoughts 
were occupied with that faint, far-off figure of Emily Hood. It 
was her despair that she had known Emily so slightly; she would 
have desired to study to the depths the woman who had possessed 
such a secret of power. In personal charm Emily could not com- 
pare with her; and yet—the distinction struck her hard—that 
was perhaps only true if personal charm merely meant charm of 
person, for she herself had experienced something of the strange 
impressiveness which men—men of imagination—submitted to in 
Emily’s presence. Where did it lie, this magic? It was indefinite, 
indefinable ; perhaps a tone of the voice represented it, perhaps a 
smile—which meant, of course, that it was inseparable from her 
being, from her womanhood. Could one attribute to Emily, even 
after the briefest acquaintance, a thought, an instinct, which 
conflicted with the ideal of womanly purity? Was not her 
loveliness of the soul? Moreover, she was intellectual beyond 
ordinary women ; for Wilfrid that must have been a rich source of 
attraction. ‘Scarcely less than the image of Wilfrid himself was 
that of Emily a haunting presence in Beatrice’s life. Recently she 
had spoken of her both with Mrs. Birks and Mrs, Baxendale ; it 
cost her something to do so, but both of these had known Emily 
with intimacy and might perhaps tell her more than she herself 
remembered or could divine. Mrs. Birks was disposed to treat 
Emily with little seriousness. 

‘You make the strangest mistake,’ she said, ‘if you think 
that was anything but a boy’s folly. To be sure the folly got 
very near the point of madness—that was because opposition 
came in its way. Wilfrid has for years thought as little of her as 
of the man in the moon’s wife—if he has one. You are surely 
not troubling yourself—what ?’ 

Beatrice had thereupon retired into herself. 

‘You misunderstand me,’ she said, rather coldly. ‘It was 
only a recollection of something that had seemed strange to me 
at the time.’ 

Mrs. Baxendale held another tone, but even she was not 
altogether sincere—naturally it was impossible to be so. To 
begin with, she gave Beatrice to understand, even as she had 
Wilfrid, that she had now for some time lost sight of Emily, 
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and, consequently, that the latter was less actually interesting to 
her than was in fact the case. With her aunt, Beatrice could 
be more unreserved; she began by plainly asking whether 
Mrs. Baxendale thought Wilfrid’s regret had been of long en- 
durance—a woman in Beatrice’s position clearly could not, in 
talking to another, even suppose the case that the regret still 
endured. Her aunt honestly replied that she believed he had 
suffered long and severely. 

‘But,’ she added, with characteristic tact, ‘I did not need this 
instance, my dear, to prove to me that a first love may be only a 
preparation for that which is to last through life. I could tell 
you stories—but I haven’t my grandmother’s cap on at present.’ 

(Mrs. Baxendale was, in truth, a grandmother by this time, 
and professed to appreciate the authority she derived from the 
circumstance. ) 

That had drawn Beatrice out. 

‘She was strong-minded ?’ 

‘Or very weak, I really don’t know which.’ 

‘ Yes,’ mused Beatrice, ‘she was a problem to you. You never 
troubled yourself to puzzle over my character, aunt.’ 

‘When a stream is of lovely clearness, Beatrice, we do not 
find it hard to determine the kind of ground it flows over.’ 

‘I will owe you a kiss for that,’ said the girl, blushing hot with 
very joy. ‘But you are a flatterer, dear aunt, and just now I am 
very humble in spirit. I think great happiness should make 
us humble, don’t you? I find it hard to make out my claim 
to it.’ 

‘Be humble still, dear, and the happiness will not be with- 
drawn.’ 

‘I do like to talk with you,’ Beatrice replied. ‘I never go 
away without something worth thinking of,’ 

Humility she strove to nourish. It was a prime virtue of 
woman, and would sweeten her being. Unlike Emily, she was not 
inspired with an ardent idealism independently of her affections ; 
with love had begun her conscious self-study, and love alone 
exalted her. Her many frivolous tendencies she had only over- 
come by dint of long endeavour to approach Wilfrid’s standard. 
If in one way this was an item of strength, in another it indicated 
a very real and always menacing weakness. Having gained that 
to which her every instinct had directed itself, she made: the 
possession of her bliss an indispensable factor of life; to lose it 
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would be to fall into nether darkness, into despair of good. So 
widowed, there would be no support in herself; she knew it, and 
the knowledge at moments terrified her. Even her religious 
convictions, once very real and strong, had become subordinate ; 
her creed—though she durst not confess it—was that of earthly 
love. Formerly she had been thrown back on religious emotion 
as a solace, an anodyne; for that reason the tendencies inherited 
from her mother had at one time reached a climax of fanaticism. 
Of late years, music had been her resource, the more efficient in 
that it ministered to hope. By degrees even her charitable 
activity had diminished ; since her mother’s death she had aban- 
doned the habit of ‘ district visiting.’ As confidence of the one 
supreme attainment grew in her, the mere accessories of her 
moral life were allowed to fall away. She professed no change 
of opinion, indeed underwent none, but opinion became, as with 
most women, distinct from practice. She still pretended to rejoice 
as often as she persuaded Wilfrid to go to church, but it was 
noticeable that she willingly allowed his preference for the better 
choral services, and seemed to take it for granted that the service 
was only of full efficacy when performed together with her... . 

‘Let me die now! It is only for this that I have lived !’ 

The cry came from her very heart. For once Wilfrid had been 
overcome, had thrown off his rather sad-coloured wooing, had 
uttered such words as her soul yearned for. Yet she had scarcely 
time to savour her rapture before that jealousy of the past mingled 
itself with the sensation. Even such words as these he must 
have used to her, and had they not perchance come more readily 
to his lips? Was he by nature so reserved? Or, the more 
probable thing, was it that she failed at other times to inspire 
him? How had she been used to behave, to speak ? 

In her incessant brooding upon the details of Wilfrid’s first 
affection, Beatrice had found one point which never lost its power 
to distract her ; it was the thought of all the correspondence that 
must have passed between him and Emily. What had become 
of those letters? Had they been mutually returned? It was 
impossible to discover. Not even to her aunt could she put such 
a question as that ; and it might very well be that Mrs. Baxendale 
knew nothing certainly. If the story as she, Beatrice, had heard 
it was quite accurate, it seemed natural to suppose that Emily 
had requested to have her letters returned to her when she 
declared that the engagement must be at an end; but Wilfrid 
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had refused to accept that declaration, and would he not also have 
refused to let the writing which was so precious to him leave his 
hands? In that case he probably had the letters still; perhaps, 
he still read them at times. Would it be possible, even after 
marriage, to speak of such a subject with Wilfrid? She had 
constantly tried to assure herself that, even if he had kept the 
pledges through all these years, a sense of honour would lead 
Wilfrid to destroy them when he gave and received a newlove. In 
moments when it was her conscious effort to rise to noble heights, 
to be as pure a woman as that other—for Beatrice never sought 
the base comfort of refusing to her rival that just homage—she 
would half-persuade herself that no doubt lingered in her mind ; 
it was right to destroy the letters, and whatever was right 
Wilfrid must have done. But she could not live at all hours in 
that thin air; the defects of her blood were too enduring. 
Jealousy came back from its brief exile, and was more insinuating 
than ever, its suggestions more maddening. By a sort of re- 
action, these thoughts assailed her strongly in the moments which 
followed her outburst of passion and Wilfrid’s response. Yet she 
could not—durst not—frame words to tell him of her suffering. It 
was to risk too much; it might strike a fatal blow at his respect 
for her. Even those last words she had breathed with dread, 
involuntarily ; already, perhaps, she had failed in the delicacy he 
looked for, and had given him matter for disagreeable thought 
as soon as he left her. She rose at length from her kneeling 
attitude, and leaned back in her chair with a look of trouble 
scarcely veiled. 

Wilfrid did not notice it; he had already begun to think of 
other matters. 

‘ Beatrice,’ he began, ‘ there’s a subject I have avoided speaking 
of, thinking you might perhaps be the first to mention it. Do 
you wish to continue your singing?’ 

She smiled, and did not seem to attach great importance to 
the question. 

‘It is for you to decide,’ she answered. ‘You know why I 
began it; I am ready to say my farewell whenever you bid me.’ 

‘But what is your own feeling? I suppose you would in any 
case cease at our marriage?’ 

‘You are not ashamed of it?’ 

‘It is true,’ he replied, humorously, ‘that I am a member of 
the British House of Commons, but I beg you won’t think too 
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meanly of me. I protest that I have still something of my old 
self.’ 

‘ That means you are rather proud than ashamed. How long, 
she went on to ask, lowering her eyes, ‘is the British House of 
Commons likely to sit?’ 

‘ Probably the talk will hold out for some seven or eight weeks 
longer.’ 

‘May I sing the two remaining engagements, if I take no 
more after those ?’ 

‘To be sure, you must. Let it stand so, then.’ 

She fell back into her brooding. 

‘Now I, too, have something to ask,’ she said, after a short 
silence. 

‘ Whatever you ask is already granted.’ 

‘Don’t be too hasty. It’s more than you think.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘I want you to give me some work to do for you—to let me 
come and sit with you in your study some mornings and write 
things for you” 

Wilfrid laughed cheerily. 

‘If I had a regard for my dignity,’ he said, ‘I certainly 
shouldn’t let you. What will become of my pretence of work 
when you are let into the secrets? But come, by all means. 
You shall digest a blue-book for me.’ 

‘When? To-morrow morning?’ 

‘If you will.’ 

Beatrice was satisfied. 

(To be continued.) 
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